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Two Notable Years 
in American History 


EFORE another Fourth of July rolls around the peo- 
ple of the United States will have begun the celebra- 
tion of the 200th anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington, designated by Act of Congress as having 

been “first in war, first in peace and first in the hearts of his 

countrymen.”’ As these celebrations are to be local in each 
community, this will give lumbermen an opportunity to take the 
lead in preparing for the event in their communities. George 

Washington was essentially a builder, a home-lover, a pro- 

ducer and a user of good lumber, and it would be quite fitting 

to make the year that marks the 200th anniversary of his birth 

a home-building year. See story of George Washington, lum- 

berman, on pages 26 and 27 of this issue. 














The East Portico of Mount Vernon was a favorite promenade of the Father of His Country 
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5. i . pneumatic. Collectors free from centrifugal resistance. 
Slow-speed Low-power Fans. Positive long-distance Conveyors. Wood-fuel furnace Stokers. Self-emptying Storage vaults. 


We design and manufacture each system to suit your needs; send experienced men to install it and put it into operation. 
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They have compared the beauty and 
long wearing qualities of many dif- 
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Northwestern Ohio's most homelike Hotel “Extensively Used and by Many Exclusively” 


S Rates from $25° 


~ JF. KEENAN President 
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Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers Pro- 
pose Sound Policy 


T IS said to be a custom among the 
| people of an eastern nation to pay 

a doctor for keeping his patients 
well, and to withhold payment in time 
of illness. Many Americans have 
adopted the modified custom of con- 
sulting their physicians before becom- 
ing ill and submitting to a regimen 
prescribed by their medical men. This 
is merely to exercise the foresight and 
judgment that commonly is shown in 
the conduct of affairs of much less im- 
portance than the matter of personal 
health. 

In business, accounts are kept to 
show the volume, the trend, the cost 
and the profits of operations. Account- 
ing in its various ramifications is de- 
signed to show the commercial health 
or illness, and to afford the informa- 
tion needed to guide the management 
in formulating policies calculated to 
improve the financial condition of the 
institution concerned. Frequent in- 
ventories and auditings disclose trends 
in their early stages, before serious 
losses have occurred and while it is 
still relatively easy to correct errors 
in management, to adapt methods to 
changed conditions or to alter policies 
otherwise with a view to improvement. 

For many months business has not 
been good with the manufacturers of 
hardwoods, and the individual pro- 
ducers reached the conclusion that the 
industry needed a physical examina- 
tion. It was thought that a group of 
the membership of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, selected for 
their long experience and sound judg- 
ment, would be competent to formu- 
late and propose for the consideration 
of individual producers a regimen that 
would tend to improve their condition 
individually and in turn to benefit the 
group as a whole. 

The investigating and advisory 
group or commission, appointed some 
weeks ago, met last week with more 
than 200 manufacturers. The com- 
mission’s report and recommendations 
were presented to the manufacturers, 
as reported elsewhere in this paper. 
The report was adopted without dis- 
sent. The recommendations were 
made, of course, to the membership as 
individuals, for their personal informa- 
tion, guidance and adoption. There 
can be no room for difference of opin- 
ion, as there was none at the meeting, 
regarding the soundness of the poli- 
cies recommended. 


Included in the proposals of the 
hardwood commission were suggested 
improvements in cost accounting, 
which lies at the foundation of any suc- 
cessful business. There were an even 
dozen recommendations, including 
consideration of a 90 day shutdown; 
complete support of the Institute’s 
trade extension work; maintenance of 
individual firm prices; use of a stand- 
ard contract of sale form; observance 
of an 8-hour day at mills; advisory 
control by a small group of the mem- 
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bership; establishment of centralized 
fabricating plants; a recommendation 
regarding freight rates; more genera] 
use of the Institute’s credit service 
and a recommendation that efforts pe 
made to secure relief from excessive 
taxation. 

The recommendations made by the 
commission are such as should appeal 
to the sense and judgment of every 
operator. If they are to become effec. 
tive it must be through the voluntary 
action’ of individual operators, who 
will, of course, most directly and imme. 
diately benefit. That, it would appear, 
should be sufficient inducement to se. 
cure their prompt adoption and appli- 
cation. 


Commemorating the Bicentennial of 
Washington's Birth 


LABORATE preparations are be- 
FE ing made for celebrating next 

year the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. Inas- 
much as the celebration is to be local- 
ized and to be continued throughout 
the year, opportunity will be afforded 
for viewing Washington’s greatness in 
its many aspects. Though there is 
much in the life of Washington to jus- 
tify the rather common belief that he 
was dignified, reserved and perhaps 
somewhat cold in his manner, there is 
also abundant evidence that through- 
out his mature years at least he was 
continuously interested in the simple 
affairs that concern ordinary men most 
intimately and directly. 

Washington’s letters to his farm 
manager, to agriculturists abroad and 
to others show that he was for the 
time at least a whole-hearted farmer. 
Though possessed with a healthy curi- 
osity about new and improved seeds, 
farming methods and machinery, he 
was eminently practical. His diaries 
show that he was not one of the sort 
of “gentlemen farmers” who spend in 
agriculture income from other sources. 

Closely associated with Washing- 
ton’s interest in cultivating the soil 
was his concern about his home, 
Mount Vernon, including not only the 
house itself, but the outbuildings, the 
trees and the landscaping generally. 
In all that he wrote, said and did he 
displayed a forthrightness and a sim- 
ple common sense that the more com- 
pletely it is known and understood the 
more it will appeal to persons whose 
lives of necessity are of limited range. 

It may be doubted whether anybody 
but Washington himself could imag- 
ine, much less realize, what a sacrifice 


public service meant to him. Through- 
out his public career his diaries and 
letters show that, with the least slack- 
ening of pressure of public affairs, his 
thoughts leaped back to his home, 
where he hoped to spend his later 
years in the quiet pursuit of the inter- 
ests and concerns of a farmer. 

Farming still offers opportunities for 
adaptation, it is believed, beyond those 
offered by any other vocation. In 
Washington’s day and on his farms 
not only the vocation of agriculture 
but practically all the trades were prac- 
ticed; and as a consequence the pro- 
prietor was in turn farmer, merchant, 
contractor, architect and, not the least, 
lumberman, as may be learned from 
an article appearing in this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

In furtherance of the plans for cele- 
brating the bicentennial of Washing- 
ton’s birth next year numerous pamph- 
lets portraying Washington in_ his 
various aspects have been prepared by 
the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, and material is provided 
for a dozen programs to be carried 
out in communities throughout the 
United States and throughout the year. 
It is believed that at no time has so 
well organized an effort been made to 
do historic justice to the memory of a 
nation’s leader. Certainly, no similar 
opportunity has been offered for all 
the people of the United States to im 
form themselves regarding Washing- 
ton’s many-sided greatness and to pay 
to his memory tribute so well deserved. 
It is to be hoped that patriotic an 
public-spirited citizens in every com: 
munity will take early action to assure 
the carrying out of appropriate local 
programs. 
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Lumber Retailers of Future Will Use 
Direct Solicitation 


HE CAPTION used for this ar- 

ticle might seem to imply that 

retailers of the present do not use 
direct solicitation to secure orders for 
lumber and other building materials. 
Of course most retailers now and in 
the past have sought business by di- 
rect personal calls and for many years 
there have been many dealers who 
have conducted well organized sales 
promotion campaigns, including news- 
paper advertising, following up by 
mail with circular distribution supple- 
mented with personal solicitation. 

In the future, however, competition 
of various kinds for the consumer’s 
patronage will bring about revolution- 
ary changes in methods of conducting 
retail lumber and building material 
establishments. Where the size and 
population of the territory served will 
justify it, the dispenser of building ma- 
terials will carry in stock everything 
at all related to building, and this will 
bring him into competition with nu- 


merous other distributers of identical 
or closely related lines of merchandise. 
He will offer paint in competition, it 
may be, with the local druggist; build- 
ers’ hardware in competition with the 
local hardware dealer; built-in mill- 
work, in competition with the local 
furniture dealer. 

As the idea of buying the home com- 
plete on a deferred payment plan de- 
velops, the dealer will find himself 
obliged to provide the means of financ- 
ing construction, which involves re- 
sponsibility for its quality, with re- 
spect to both materials and workman- 
ship. If the local dealer can not 
perform this service, outside concerns 
will do it, as mail order houses are 
doing it now. 

Direct solicitation either by mail or 
in person, is an essential feature of 
practically every modern retail sales 
promotion plan. There is no way to 
meet that sort of competition other 
than by means of the same kind of 
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solicitation. The lumber dealer who 
does not advertise, who does not sup- 
ply a plan service, who can not finance 
the purchase of the building for which 
he hopes to supply material, will be 
almost hopelessly handicapped in com- 
petition with the concern that can sup- 
ply a complete plan, financing and 
building service. 

Fortunately, there is evidence in in- 
creasing abundance that lumber deal- 
ers see the handwriting on the-wall so 
far as the trend in methods of sales 
promotion of building materials are 
concerned, and they are adapting their 
methods to changed conditions. It is 
to be expected that some dealers will 
be reluctant to change their methods 
either because they do not enjoy doing 
business according to the newer dis- 
pensation, or because they have 
reached an age when they feel that 
they can not change. In either case, 
they will be confronted with the pros- 
pect of reduced patronage; for change 
is remorseless in its demands upon 
merchants, and the public will be 
served in its own way whatever may 
be the consequences to those who 
would serve it otherwise. 





Texas Retailers Adopt Code of 
Ethics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Houston, TeEx., July 1.— Secretary R. G. 
Hyett, of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, today began sending out to lumbermen 
generally a code of lumber trade practices and 
a lumber distribution statement which are in- 
tended to serve as an aid to better merchandis- 
ing and distribution of lumber products through- 
out the Southwest. The code and statement are 
the outgrowth of a meeting two weeks ago at 
Fort Worth, of retail lumbermen and manufac- 
turers, and of the special committee at Houston 
Thursday. The committee’s finished job, not 
made public until today, constitutes a Texas and 
Southwest application of the code and state- 
ment adopted by both the National retailers and 
National manufacturers in Chicago in April. 
The committee was composed of three manufac- 
turers, three wholesalers and three retailers, 
appointed for that purpose at the Fort Worth 
conference. 





Russian Pulpwood to Enter 
United States 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 2.—Following a 
hearing yesterday, Seymour Lowman, assistant 
secretary of the Treasury, in charge of customs, 
announced that a cargo of pulpwood from Soviet 
Russia, consigned to the International Paper Co., 
would be permitted to enter the United States. 
The cargo arrived a week ago on the steamship 
Minnequa. Right of entry was challenged on 
the general ground that labor in Russia is either 
convict or forced. Mr. Lowman reached his 
decision on the ground that no evidence had 
been introduced to show that the cargo was 
produced by convict labor. He said the Soviet 
economic system was not on trial in this pro- 
ceeding and fhe Treasury must have affirmative 
evidence of convict labor origin in order to em- 
bargo such shipments. 

Counsel for the International Paper Co., and 


the Amtorg Trading Corporation, Russian sales 
agency, declared that the particular cargo in- 
volved was not produced by convict labor. 

Mr. Lowman’s decision was rendered in the 
face of vigorous argument submitted on behalf 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation by Carl W. Bahr, its representative, 
that all Russian affidavits may be regarded as 
incompetent. Mr. Bahr flatly accused the 
Soviet government and the Amtorg company of 
duplicity, backing up his contentions with quota- 
tions from official Russian utterances and pub- 
lications, and with sworn statements of former 
prisoners who managed to effect their escape 
into foreign countries and told the stories of 
their experiences. 





Texas Manufacturers Curtail 
Production 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Houston, Tex., July 1.— One by one east 
Texas lumber manufacturers have made drastic 
curtailment of yellow pine production. Such 
action has been taken by the Kirby Lumber Co., 
Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., Frost Lumber 
Industries, Robertson-MacDonald Lumber Co., 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., Angelina County 
Lumber Co., Sabine Lumber Co., W. T. Carter 
& Bro., and several others. This situation was 
predicted here last week by C. C. Sheppard, 
president of the Southern Pine Association, 
speaking before a meeting of the Merchandisers’ 
Club. After discussing in detail the new code 
of ethics and distribution statement, Mr. Shep- 
pard undertook to show the fallacy of a general 
shutdown of mills to establish prices. The saw- 
mill people are losing money, he declared, by 
selling below cost of manufacture. “We can 
not shut down; we had better run and take our 
loss,” he said. “However, the time has come 
when more manufacturers than ever are decid- 
ing individually and for themselves that they 
must adjust their production to demand. That 
is the only way out of the situation. We can’t 
fix prices; we can only adjust our operations 
to proper balance.” 


June Sales and Prices 


Decline 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 1.—Reports re- 
ceived from all sections of the country by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
for inclusion in the “Lumber Market,” issued 
monthly, show that retail distribution of lumber 
in June not only failed to continue its upward 
trend but showed a decided slump. Retail sales 
dropped more than 10 percent compared with 
May. Sales to retail dealers also decreased 
from 5 to 10 percent, a greater decrease than 
in May compared with April. In addition to 
decreased business, prices paid by retail dealers, 
and prices received by them from consumers, 
dropped from 5 to 10 percent. 

Sales of softwoods to industrial users dropped 
5 to 10 percent, but there was no change in 
hardwood sales. Prices paid by industrials fol- 
lowed the same downward tendency as in the 
case of retail dealers. 

Retail and industrial stocks declined substan- 
tially in June. Stocks in the hands of lumber 
manufacturers on June 20 were 6% percent be- 
low those of the corresponding date in 1930, 
representing an excess of shipments over pro- 
duction since Jan. 1, 1931, of 74 percent. Sash 
and door manufacturers’ stocks declined 5 to 10 
percent. 

The forecast for July compared with June is 
not especially encouraging. Prices paid by re- 
tail dealers are expected to be 5 to 10 percent 
lower, and a similar reduction should be passed 
on to consumers. In addition, the volume of 
business is expected to decline by a like amount. 
Softwood sales to industrials, however, should 
show a slight decrease, and hardwood sales are 
expected to be maintained at the same level. No 
change is expected in industrial consumption. 


‘ Farm lumber consumption during the re- 
mainder of 1931 is still uncertain. Crop pros- 


pects are generally good, but prevailing prices 
return little more, or even less, than cost of 
production. The failure of prices of ‘things they 
buy to decline in relation to prices of farm 
products, is a discouraging factor for farmers. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Construction of a Demonstration 
Home 


Our local newspaper is interested in pro- 
moting construction of a demonstration home 
project in our community. If you have any 
articles which have appeared in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN giving the details of such a 
proposition, we should be pleased to have 
you send them to us, or put us in touch with 


the proper parties from whom we can get 
detailed information of how the matter was 
conducted. 

Our recollection is that some time ago 


your magazine carried the story of a demon- 
stration home which was built at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., either under the auspices of a city 
newspaper or under the auspices of a group 


of lumber dealers, we can not recollect 
which. Our recollection was that the story 
which we read was of the erection of a new 
home, and that it occurred two or three 


years ago. 

We are informed that during the year 1931 
an old home was purchased and remodeled. 
If there was a demonstration home at Min- 
neapolis, and it was covered by your paper, 
can you send us a copy of the issue or issues 
covering this transaction, or put us in touch 
with the name of the newspaper or dealers 
who handled such a transaction? We be- 
lieve that it was accompanied by consider- 
able newspaper publicity, telling the story 
all the way from the purchase of the lot 
through to the finish—financing and all.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,653. 

[This request is made by a Massachusetts re- 
tail lumber dealer. In response cuttings have 
been sent from several issues of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN containing stories and descrip- 
tions of projects along the line of this inquiry. 
During a period of years numerous articles 
somewhat answering the description made by 
this dealer have appeared in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. It is quite likely that there have 
been others in which he would be interested. 
Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who are 
able to give the information asked for by this 
dealer or direct him to sources of such infor- 
mation are invited to respond to this inquiry. 
The name of the inquirer will be furnished on 
request.—EDbITor. | 


Proposed Advance in Freight Rates 


The 


writer is not familiar with the situa- 
tion in regard to all of the commodities han- 
dled by the railroads, but is familiar with 
some particularly,and most of them ina gen- 
eral way, and knows that any advance in 
freight rates for the railroads, will be an- 


swered by the public seeking other means of 
transportation than the railroad. 

The writer has been connected with vari- 
ous branches of the lumber business for the 
last 25 years, and knows of but few fortunes 
made in this line. Today the lumber manu- 
factured in the southeastern States, the great 
bulk of which is North Carolina pine, or so 
designated, is bringing just about the same 
price as it did from 1908 to 1914, since which 
time labor has advanced about 100 percent 
and railway freight rates, from 50 to 60 per- 
cent. The great bulk of our lumber today, 
after being manufactured and freight paid 
to New York (and other cities in proportion 
to freight rates) is worth about $22 average 
price, or an f. o. b. price, in south side 
Virginia and North Carolina, of about $12.50; 
in South Carolina, about $11, and in Georgia 
and more distant points from the market, 
$9.50 to $10.50 a thousand feet. Possibly the 
entire section would make an average of 
about $11 at shipping point. 

This lumber is manufactured from timber 
on which someone paid taxes for about 60 to 
100 years. It cost the manufacturer, possi- 
bly, less than the amount of taxes paid, and 
at about $4 stumpage, $6 for manufacturing 
at sawmill, and an additional $2 at planing 
mill, making a total cost for manufacturing 
and stumpage of not less than $12. For this 
he is receiving today not more than $11. For 
transporting this lumber to market, a dis- 


tance of from 450 to 900 miles, which can 
be accomplished in from 3 to 5 days, or even 
less time, with a slow moving train, the rail- 
road collects from $8 to $11, according to the 
dryness and the manner in which the lumber 
is worked, or very close to 50 percent of the 
value of a product which it has required 75 
years to produce. 

Can the lumber manufacturer pay an addi- 
tional freight charge? Today, the boats are 
hauling lumber from Washington and Oregon 
to New York City for almost the identical 
amount that it cost the inland shipper to 
move his lumber 500 miles, while the boat 
haul is approximately 8,000 miles. Unless 
the railroads can lower their rates to meet 
this competition, then the lumberman of the 
East must follow those of the West, and 
move to points where water transportation 
can be had for the long haul and depend 
upon trucks for short distances inland. 

Can the farmer, who is receiving less than 
50 percent of the 1928 and 1929 prices for 
his commodities—corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, 
cotton and tobacco—pay more freight on 
what he has to buy or sell? Farm products 


are not bringing today an average of more 
than 25 percent of war-time prices, while 
the railways are charging the same for 
transporting these products, and a like 
freight on what the farmer has to buy. He 
can not meet his present obligations; how 
can be assume others? 


According to our information, the railways 
made an earning in 1930, equal to 2.24 per- 


cent, while the average business was oper- 
ated at a loss, and this 2.24 percent was 
made, we are sure, on much overestimated 


war-time valuation, and would most prob- 
ably be equal to more than double 2.24 per. 
cent on actual value. We are very decidedly 
of the opinion that there must be a reduc- 
tion in railway rates, and a material reduc. 
tion, or those whose transportation costs 
amount to very much must look to the ful] 
development of our waterways, bus and truck 
lines, to meet their needs.—INQUIRY No. 2,656. 





Machine to Groove Hardwood 
Rollers 


We are looking for a machine that will 
groove out hardwood rollers as per sketch 
below. If you can do it, will you please 


refer this letter to someone who can supply 
us ?—INQUIRY No. 2,654. 

[This inquiry is made by a northern veneer 
manufacturing company. The sketch referred 
to shows a roller 7 inches in diameter and 8 
feet long with slots 1-inch deep and %-inch 
wide running lengthwise on opposite sides of 
the roller. In other words a machine is wanted 
that will cut a slot of the dimensions given 
lengthwise of hardwood rollers. The names and 
addresses of a number of concerns manufactur- 
ing grooving and other machines that possibly 
may do this work have been sent to the in- 
quirer. The inquiry is published with the hope 
that it will come to the attention of concerns 
that can supply machines or information about 
them wanted by the inquirer, whose name will 
be given on request.—EbITor. | 
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The Tittabawassee Boom Co. ; 
is using two tons of rope a day 
in the transaction of its busi- 
ness. Thus far this season it 
has used over 114 tons and be- 


ciation will establish an agency 
at St. Louis, and invite friendly 
relations with all dealers there, 
arranging with them on liberal 
terms, consistant with fair 


fore the close of the season| business rules, to the exclusion 


will have used 
more than 200 tons. 
* * * 


Thomas Bayne writes from 
Greencastle, Ind., that for the 
last six months he has run his 
mill day and night and expects 
to run two sets of hands dur- 
ing the summer. He cuts pop- 
lar mostly and a ‘little walnut. 

oo * * 

There is a jam of logs a mile 
long at Curratunk Falls, Me. 
The logs are piled 50 feet high. 

- * . 

A subscriber in Malvern, 

Ark., writes: “In order to ef- 


fect, if possible, a better con- | 


dition of things in our line of 
business and to assist dealers 


who are alive to their best in- | 


terests, we have, amid the jeers 
of jealous speculative opposi- 
tion, applied for and obtained 
articles of corporation for the 
Arkansas Lumberman’s Asso- 
ciation, which was organized at 
Prescott, May 2. The follow- 
ing named gentlemen are of- 
ficers: President, W. Scott 
Whitman; vice president, J. L. 
Bierne; secretary-treasurer, FE. 
F. Morgan. The headquarters 
are at Arkadelphia. The asso- 


considerably | of the Shylockism which fat- 


tens at our cost. It thereby 
hopes to extend the popularity 
of Arkansas yellow pine to all 
points in the great prairie 
West and create a proper ap- 
preciation of our faultless yel- 
low pine flooring.” 

- * * 


J. W. Bennett’s sawmill at 
Gilead, Me., used 1,400 cords 
of birch and poplar wood in 
the manufacture of boards, box 
stock, spool stock etc., during 
\the winter and spring. The 
litem of spool stock alone 
|amounted in value to $22,000. 


Smoke from forest fires on 
the St. Lawrence River near 
Montreal is said to greatly im- 
pede navigation. 

- * * 


From Williamsport, Pa., 
comes the following: “We had 
a sixteen-foot flood on June 10 
and the rear logs caiae down 
in such a compact manner as 
to break our sheer booms, so 
that we lost about 30,000,000 
feet, most of which were 
/caught somewhere between here 
‘and Chesapeake Bay. A _com- 
|mittee is selling them. We ex- 


pect to get about two-thirds of 
the cost, so the loss will not 
fall very heavily on any single 
firm as every lumberman ap- 
pears to be represented. We 
now have about 170,000,000 
feet in our booms here.” 
* . 


The Michigan legislature re- 
cently passed a law to the ef- 
fect that all steam _ vessels 
navigating the waters of that 
State should be provided with 
suitable fire screens attached 
to the smoke stacks to prevent 
the escape of sparks. Neglect 
to comply with this require- 
ment subjects the owners to a 
fine of $100 or confinement in 
jail not exceeding 30 days, and 
when property is destroyed 
they are liable for the damage. 

. * * 

There are comparatively few 
people who appreciate the mag- 
nitude of the lumber trade of 
New Orleans, or the possibili- 
ties of its expansion in the 
future to an extent that will 
make the present business in 
that line appear insignificant. 
There is now brought into that 
city annually about 15,000,000 
feet of timber which is sawed 
into lumber by the various saw- 
mills there and exported to for- 
eign ports. Besides the city 
receives 60,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, 6,000,000 shingles, more 
than 40,000,000 cords of wood 
and some 25,000,000 staves. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Many Hardwood Mills Are Effecting Heavy Curtail- 
ment; Forward Sales Mean Low Prices 


Southern hardwood sales made a strong showing in the 
week ended June 27, amounting to 55 percent more than 
production. There is a general disposition to cease opera- 
tions until there is an improvement in the market, and out- 
put recently is reported to have declined to about one-third 
capacity. On the one hand, there has been a good deal of 
distress stock overhanging the market, much of it long held 
in yards and of poor quality, while on the other hand there 
are large consumers, principally automobile plants, willing 
to contract at bottom figures for future delivery. Export 
trade showed a little spurt before the new ocean rates went 
into effect July 1, but political conditions in Europe, and 
the hope of lower rates, discourage forward commitments. 
Building trades demand is fair, especially for flooring, with 
retailers and millwork plants taking only small amounts. 
Demand from furniture plants has eased off and is not in 
proportion to the inquiry. Northern sales were about one- 
third less than the cut, which is less than half of normal. 


Curtailment of Southern Pine Cut Steadies Prices; 
Buying Has Improved a Little 


Southern pine sales made a good showing in the week 
ended June 27, and exceeded the production by about 20 
percent. This may be partly accounted for by a further 
decline in the cut, which had been running about one-third 
less than last year at identical mills. Demand for ordinary 
yard items continues slow, but apparently stock reduction 
has about reached its limit at most yards in the middle 
West and North, so that current yard sales are being fol- 
lowed more closely by orders on the mills. In the Kansas 
City territory, stocks of 172 yards were 12.3 percent lower 
than on the same date last year. There is more inquiry for 
large construction items, and sales for highway work have 
made a decided improvement, while the railroads have been 
in the market more frequently. Buying for river work is 
less active, but continues in fair volume. There is little de- 
mand from the oil fields. Export trade is dull. Prices are 
far from strong, but curtailment is steadying them. 


West Coast Mills Report Good Gain in Export Sales; 
All Domestic Markets Quiet 


West Coast bookings in the week ended June 27 ex- 
ceeded the production by almost one percent. There was 
only a slight decline in the production, from 42% to about 
42 percent of capacity. The improved showing was wholly 
the result of an increase in export sales, as both rail and 
domestic cargo business was lower. 

Offshore freight rates have been softening, and the lower- 
ing of laid down cost has encouraged buying by Japan and 
China principally, as both European and South American 
markets remain quiet. 

Domestic cargo markets are quiet. Ship lines are ask- 
ing a $10 August intercoastal rate, as they reduced the 
offered space for July and had a demand for more. The 
announcement of an advance has given prices a somewhat 
firmer undertone, but there is skepticism as to whether it 
ran be held. At any rate, there is a general disinclination 
among the eastern buyers to go into the market in a spec- 
ulative way, because they find competitive woods plentiful 
a low in price, while consumption remains small. In the 

California market there has been an increase in arrivals and 
in unsold stocks. 

Rail trade was smaller than in the preceding week. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Page 39; 


Many retailers in the Northwest grain States are tightening 
up on purchases because drouth has caused severe crop 
losses, and farmers in many sections will not be in the 
market. Prices of rail items, already very low, softened 
considerably in the period ended June 29, flooring average 
being down almost $1.50 to $19. 32, and No. 1 boards and 
2x4-inch No. 1 dimension continuing to decline. 

Leaders of the industry favor a long shutdown over the 
Fourth, but a good deal is said to depend on the forest fire 
hazard, which has recently been relieved by rains, so that 
small mills are expected to put a good deal of lumber on 
the market. 


Carolina Pine Slow and Some Items Show Declines; 
Roofer Production at Low Mark 


North Carolina pine mills, running at 89 percent of their 
capacity during the week ended June 20, sold 2 percent 
more than they cut, which was a good showing for the 
week, but neither inquiries nor sales are keeping up to the 
May level. Competitive woods, especially those from the 
West Coast, have been softening in price. North Carolina 
rough stock is yielding only slightly, but sales reports for 
the week ended June "27 show ‘No. 2 dressed roofers and 
flooring lower than in the preceding week. Retailers, 
especially in the South, have ‘been placing more fill-in 
orders for small lots, but keep their purchases at the min- 
imum. There has been a little buying of edge rough for 
export. Deliveries on old contracts seem to be keeping the 
box makers well supplied, and they are not placing many 
new orders. Quotations in general show a wide spread, 
and there are many rumors afloat about low offers. 

Georgia roofers are probably weaker, it being reported 
that 6-inch have sold at $10, or 50 cents lower than the 
recent price. There have been more inquiries, but few 
sales, and transit cars have had to be disposed of at bar- 
gain figures. Mill operations have been further reduced, 
and the output is at the lowest mark yet reached. 


Western Pine Sales Recover to 76 Percent of Output; 
California Make 84!/, Percent 


Reports of Inland Empire pine mills for the week ended 
June 27 showed a slight improvement in their position. 
The preceding week, only 65 percent of the cut was covered 
by orders, but they have recovered to recent levels, making 
76 percent of the output. Identical mills reported that 
bookings were 70 percent of those for the corresponding 
week last year. Bookings were somewhat ahead of the 
shipments, but order files remain low, as there has been 
an almost steady decline during the last couple of months. 
Sales report for the period ended July 1 showed that in 
Pondosa inch C and D and No. 2 the 6-inch items were 
weaker, other widths in the selects were stronger and in 
No. 2 were weaker, while all widths of No. 3 common ad- 
vanced a little. Pondosa Nos. 1 and 2 shop declined fur- 
ther, but No. 3 kept at about its recent level. In Idaho 
pine, C selects and Nos. 1 and 3 kept even, while D selects 
strengthened and No. 2 declined. There is a rather poor 
demand from industrial users, and retailers are the prin- 
cipal buyers. 

California pine mills are producing about one-third less 
than they did last year. Shipments to date this year have 
been about 60 percent ahead of the cut, so that stocks are 
not large. Orders are making a fair showing in relation to 
the production, usually at peak at this season, and in the 
week they amounted to 84% percent of it. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 59 to 62 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON: Lumberman 


By JAMES HAY, Jr. 


Home Lover, Designer, Builder, Land- 
owner and a Lover of Trees + Bicenten- 


nial of His Birth Should Be a Home 
Building Year 


When all America and the world 
at large pay tribute to George 
Washington next year by celebrat- 
ing the two hundredth anniversary 
of his birth, they will do homage 
to one of the ablest lumbermen 
America ever produced. 

Washington touched the lumber- 
ing business at its every angle. He 
was an excellent judge of grow- 
ing timber. He bought and sold 
large areas of timber lands, in- 
variably profiting from the deals. 
He was the chief executive of a 
corporation which he formed to cut 
timber, and managed practically all 
the marketing of the product. 

He was, too, a builder, and to be 
a builder in his age it was neces- 
sary that he should be also an 
architect and a contractor. He 
drew the plans for every barn, 
servant's house and other out- 
building constructed at Mount Ver- 
non while he was its master; and 
it was under his supervision and 
direction that these structures were 
put up. He added two wings and 
the famous east portico to the 
Mount Vernon mansion, drawing 
the plans, exterior and interior, for 
these additions. 


A Successful Business Man 


So shrewd was his judgment re- 
garding lumber and timber lands 
that his neighbors and friends fre- 
quently asked his opinion on their 
proposed lumbering or building 
projects before going ahead with 
them. In other words, this man 
whom we all know today chiefly 
as a great statesman and victori- 
ous warrior was equally successful 
and impressive as a business man. 

For this reason the lumbermen 
of the United States will neces- 
sarily be interested in the plans 
of the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission for the cele- 
bration of his two hundredth birth- 
day anniversary. They will want 
to take part in the event; and they 
will, of course, desire to know the 
details of the plans which the com- 
mission, in its offices in the na- 
tional capital, is now bringing to 
completion. 

This commission, created by a 
special act of Congress in 1926, is 
entirely financed by the national 
treasury. President Hoover is its 
chairman. Its personnel consists 
of the vice president of the United 
States, the speaker of the national 
House of Representatives, and 
eight eminent men and women ap- 
pointed by the President to repre- 
sent the different sections of the 
country. 

There are three unusual features 
of the bicentennial as planned by 
the commission. In the first place, 
the celebration is to be world- 


wide as well as nation-wide. The 
diplomats stationed in Washington 
have already unofficially advised 
the commission that practically 
every foreign government will 
take part in the event. 

In the second place, instead of 
trying to attract the public to one 
place by staging a world’s fair or 
some similar big show, the com- 
mission is carrying the celebration 
to the people, asking them to have 
their ceremonies and festivities in 
their own home cities and villages. 


Celebrations Will Be Local 


Finally, the bicentennial will be 
continued through a period of 
more than nine months. That is 
to say, each city and rural com- 
munity will select a number of 
patriotic dates — like Feb. 22, 
Arbor Day, Memorial Day, 
Mother’s Day, Flag Day, and July 
4—on which to hold its exercises. 
In this way the commemoration 
is to be kept alive in the minds of 
the people from Feb. 22 next year 
until Thanksgiving Day. Director 
Bloom of the Federal commission 
said: 

The object of the bicentennial 
is to renew the patriotism of the 
nation by bringing it into closer 
acquaintance with the character, 
career and ideals of the Father 
of His Country. This obviously 
will be a tremendous thing for 
the people as a whole; but it will 
mean even more to the children 
who, having plastic minds and 
being quick to respond to the in- 
spiration of noble personality 
and high achievement, will bring 
away from the celebrations a 
knowledge and appreciation of 
Washington which will make 
them better citizens throughout 
their lives. 

Thus it is that the people of the 
world, Americans and foreigners, 
will unite in extolling America’s 
supreme patriot, a lumberman 
whose business ideals and methods 
of work are bound to be tremend- 
ous incentives to the lumbermen of 
today. 


Organized Immense Lumber 
Business 


George Washington was only 31 
years old when he conceived and 
organized an immense’ lumber 
business. At the time, 1763, he 
was a member of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, which met in 
Williamsburg, the capital of the 
colony, and it was from this town 
that the young man made frequent 
trips of inspection to the Dismal 
Swamp, a large area, part spongy 
and part water-covered, near Nor- 
folk, Va. 

The swamp, however, contained 
many thousands of acres of fine 


cypress timber, and Washington 
concluded that, if properly at- 
tacked, the operation of lumber- 
ing there could be made highly 
profitable. Taking in such of his 
friends as Fielding Lewis and Bur- 
well Bassett, he associated five of 
them with himself in a partnership 
which he called “Adventurers for 
Draining the Dismal Swamp.” The 
company was authorized by the 
Virginia legislature to buy 40,000 
acres in the swamp and to conduct 
lumbering operations thereon. 

Chosen as the firm’s chief en- 
gineer, Washington was also its 
principal business executive from 
first to last, and he was confronted 
by a gigantic job. He surveyed, 
and directed the work of building, 
canals and drainage ditches. He 
located and _ superintended the 
building of the necessary camps 
for the slaves and whites employed 
in cutting the timber. He de- 
signed and had constructed the 
docks and landing places neces- 
sary for the boats transporting the 
lumber. 

Nor did his activities end there. 
The chief product of the “Adven- 
turers” was shingles, and for these 
Washington found markets up and 
down the Atlantic seaboard and 
even in the West Indies. The 
undertaking was profitable from 
the outset, and at his death he 
still owned several thousand acres 
of Dismal Swamp timber which 
he regarded as valuable. 


A Large Land Owner 


3ut he also had his eye on the 
timbered lands on what was then 
the western frontier of America, 
along the Ohio and Big Kanawha 
rivers. When he died he had ac- 
cumulated, by purchase and as a 
reward for his services to the 
colony of Virginia in the French 
and Indian Wars, more than 40,000 
acres of these lands. He got some 
of these lands for what seems to- 
day ridiculously little. For in- 
stance, buying 3,000 acres of “a 
fine piece of land on a stream 
called Chartiers Creek,’ in the 
present Washington County south- 
west of Pittsburgh, he paid about 
2 cents an acre for it. 

George Washington was a great 
lover of trees as trees, knew all 
the different varieties in eastern 
America and just about realized 
his ambition to plant at least one 
of each kind in the grounds of 
Mount Vernon. It was a common 
occurrence for him to dismount 
from his horse on his western trips 
and make careful study of any tree 
that struck him as unusual. 

On one occasion he noted in his 
diary: “Met with a sycamore, 
about sixty yards from the Kana- 
wha River near its mouth, of a 
most extraordinary size, it meas- 
uring, three feet from the ground, 
45 feet round (almost 15 feet 
through), lacking 2 inches; and 
not fifty yards from it was another, 
31 feet round.” 

Some of his western lands Wash- 
ington rented to settlers for the 


purpose of having them cleared as 
crop lands, for which they were 
ideally suited; but he never lost 
sight of their importance and valye 
from the standpoint of timber. At 
times, when he was in need of 
cash, he sold parcels of these hold- 
ings. At other times he bought 
and sold with the sole object of 
making a profit, for he was as able 
a realtor as he was a lumberman. 
His deals of that kind extended as 
far north as the valley of the Mo- 
hawk River. 


Improved and Remodelled 
Home 


But it was in improving the 
mansion, the grounds and the out- 
buildings of Mount Vernon that 
he took keenest pleasure and exer- 
cised his greatest care and in- 
genuity. 

His first problem was his work- 
men. At that time every big Vir- 
ginia plantation had a force of 
workmen and artisans of almost 
every conceivable kind, and Mount 
Vernon was no exception to the 
rule. Year in and year out Wash- 
ington had woodmen cutting’ and 
hewing timbers, with a number of 
carpenters and joiners using the 
lumber in building operations of 
one sort and another. But his la- 
borers, whites and blacks, gave him 
no unalloyed happiness. In_ his 
diaries are many notations of his 
dissatisfaction with the way they 
served him. 

Young Richard Stephens, a white 
man, was a constant thorn in his 
side; and once Washington, with 
that dry humor which he sometimes 
displayed, recorded: “Rode out to 
my plantation and to my carpen- 
ters. Found Richard Stephens 
hard at work with an ax—very 
extraordinary this!” 

Another time, while preparing 
to put up a barn, he wrote that 
four of his carpenters had hewed 
only 120 feet of timber in a day, 
laziness which prompted him to sit 
down near them and keep a coldly 
calculating eye on their activities. 
This brought results. They went 
to work with such a will that he 
was persuaded that each one should 
hew about 125 feet a day, and even 
more when the days were longer. 

Again commenting on another 
set of carpenters, he asserted: 
“There is not to be found so idle 
a set of rascals—in short, it ap- 
pears to me that to make even a 
chicken coop would employ all of 
them a week.” 


Sustained His Own Sawmills 


On the other hand, with the ex- 
ception of cypress for shingles, he 
had on the Mount Vernon estate 
all the timber he needed for his 
building operations. He sustained 
also his own sawmills. Conse- 
quently, he did not allow the short- 
comings of his workmen to lessen 
his enthusiasm over his plan to 
enlarge the mansion, which had 
come into his possession, when he 
was 21, as a small house with only 
eight rooms. It is true, however, 
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that on one or two occasions, be- 
ing in a hurry to complete some 
out-buildings, he bought consider- 
able quantities of plank and scant- 
«7 early as the fall of 1773 he 
was planning to add two wings, to 
make the mansion 96 feet 4 inches 
in length by 32 feet in depth. Paul 
Wilstach in his “Mount Vernon 
describes the undertaking: “This 
included the extension of the 
length of the house by additions at 
each end measuring the full width 
of the original house, 32 feet by 
92 feet, which would extend the 
house by 44 feet in length.” 

He used in the construction the 
same sorts of lumber that were 
in the original house; that is, yel- 
low pine for the weather-boarding, 
oak for the frame, and black wal- 
nut for the staircase. The outside 
doors, painted green as they are 
today, he also made of pine. 

There are several references in 
his diaries to his purchase of “18- 
inch cypress shingles” for the roof. 
At this time obviously the “Ad- 
venturers” were making no ship- 
ments from the Dismal Swamp. 

In his daily record of his activ- 
ities in connection with the addi- 
tions, he wrote: “Mr. Sanders, 
an undertaker in Alexandria, came 
down between breakfast and dinner 
to advise a proper mode of shin- 
gling, putting copper in the gut- 
ters between the pediments and 
dormants, and the roof, and to con- 
duct the water along the eaves to 
spouts, and promised to be down 
again on Tuesday next to see the 
work properly begun.” 


Good Shingles and Copper 
Gutters 


One week later he chronicled the 
sequel to Mr. Sanders’ first visit: 
“Stripped the shingles off the 
south side of the pediment of the 
west front of the house, in ex- 
pectation of Mr. Sanders’ coming 
to direct the shingling of it, but 
he never appeared.” The follow- 
ing day he disposed of the pro- 
crastinating undertaker (under- 
taker in those days was the desig- 
nation for contractors and _ build- 
ers) thus: “Mr. Sanders not com- 
ing according to expectation, I be- 
gan with my own people to shingle 
that part of the roof of the house 
which was stripped yesterday, and 
to copper the gutters etc.” 

When the roof was repaired by 
the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation less than twenty years ago, 
it required a long search to find 
a supply of new shingles like the 
old ones. They were finally 1lo- 
cated in South Carolina. It took 
60,000 of them to cover the entire 
mansion. 

A study of his diaries and ac- 
count books shows how carefully 
he adjusted his lumbering work to 
the farm requirements, noting that 
he could use certain carts and 
wagons for hauling plank on one 
day, and certain others for scant- 
ling on another day, without dis- 
Tupting the farm routine. 

So, when he was at Mount Ver- 
non, he kept an eye and hand on 
the construction work. I say 
hand, for his interest in it was 
such that he thought nothing of 
Stripping off his coat, taking up 
an ax or saw and showing a la- 
borer how the job should be done. 
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But there were times when the 
calls of his country took him away 
from Mount Vernon. This was 
true during a large part of the 
work on the additions to the -man- 
sion. 


Drew Plans for Additions 


He had drawn the plans for the 
wings after discussing them with 
his wife and friends. They are 
extant today, by the way. And 
when the war and talk of war took 
him from home, his mind daily re- 
verted to the project which he 
had left under the management of 
his cousin, Lund Washington. 
There are many letters revealing 
in what detail he instructed his 
manager in regard to the work. 
Also much is said about a master 
workman who apparently was the 
only one then available in the 
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detail of which Washington had 
labored over many times. In those 
days wheat was threshed usually 
in the open air, and on a piece of 
hard cleared ground, by horses 
treading on it or men beating it 
with flails. In the 16-sided barn 
the threshing floor was built with 
interstices through which the grain 
dropped after being separated from 
the chaff and straw by the flails in 
the hands of slaves. 

The visitor to the Dismal Swamp 
at the lower end of Virginia may 
today see lands which are prac- 
tically a replica of that territory 
in which the shrewd lumberman’s 
eye of Washington visioned big 
profits, and from which his skill as 
an engineer and his ability as an 


executive drew the timber that 
cashed those _ possibilities into 
money. 
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The 16-sided barn built by Washington, from 
his own plans, and which a neighbor called 
“the most efficient barn in America” 


neighborhood, one Lanphier, ob- 
viously an incorrigible loafer. 

In the spring of 1778 Lund 
Washington wrote his employer: 
“Of all the worthless men living 
Lanphier is the greatest; no act or 
temptation of mine can prevail on 
him to come to work notwithstand- 
ing his repeated promises to do 
so.” However, it appears that the 
leisurely -Mr. Lanphier did show 
up sufficiently often to get the 
work finally completed, for, before 
the return of the master following 
his winning of the Revolution, both 
wings of the mansion had _ been 
finished and stood as they are to- 
day. 

Next to his residence, Washing- 
ton took the greatest interest in 
his barns, all of which, with the 
exception of the original barn 
which he inherited, he designed 
after careful study, and sometimes 
after much correspondence on the 
subject with Arthur Young, the 
Englishman who at that time was 
one of the world’s eminent author- 
ities on all farm problems. 

The Mount Vernon estate, as 
Washington inherited it, consisted 
of 2,500 acres; but he added to it 
four farms, bringing its total acre- 
age to 9,000. On one of his farms 
he constructed a 16-sided barn, the 
plans of which, drawn by himself, 
are still preserved. 


Designed "Most Efficient’ Barn 


One of his neighbors recorded 
that it was “the most efficient 


barn on this side of the Atlantic.” 
In it was a threshing floor, every 
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It is to this lumberman, this 
builder, this lover and planter of 
trees, that America in its every 
city, town and rural community, 
will pay its ten-months’ tribute 
next year. As Director Bloom has 
remarked, each village, no matter 
how small, is an essential link in 
the chain of celebration. 

Organizations and communities 
desiring information on how the 
appropriate exercises can be staged 
may secure it by addressing in- 
quiries to the commission, the 
Washington Building, Washington, 
D. C. This body has employed 
a large staff of skilled dramatists 
and authorities on pageantry who 
are writing plays, playlets and 
pageants depicting many of the 
most stirring and poignant inci- 
dents in the hero’s life. Copies 
will be sent upon request to any 
organization or responsible indi- 
vidual. 

In order to make the celebra- 
tion highly successful, much prepa- 
ratory work is necessary. Now is 
the time for that work to start. 
Mass meetings should be held, com- 
mittees appointed and ways and 
means devised for raising funds to 
defray the expenses of the celebra- 
tion. And while all that is being 
done, a wonderful opportunity is 
offered to create in each commu- 
nity “the Washington spirit,” a 
sincere enthusiasm for knowledge 
of Washington’s life and principles 
and a profound thankfulness for 
the opportunity to express this ad- 
miration of the republic’s first 
President. 

According as this enthusiasm is 
aroused and acted on, will be the 
success of the ceremonies and the 
delightfulness of the festivities 
which will mark the bicentennial. 


Conditions in the Foreign Trade 


WasuHincton, D. C., June 29.— 
Depressed conditions in the Eng- 
lish lumber market prevailed dur- 
ing May and the volume of busi- 
ness transacted was disappointing, 
according to a cable received by 
the Lumber Division, Department 
of Commerce, from Donald Ren- 
shaw, acting commercial attache, 
London. 

While there have been more in- 
quiries for Douglas fir, business 
has been difficult to negotiate owing 
to variation in shippers’ quotations. 

The English market for Ameri- 
can hardwoods remains very de- 
pressed and prices are demoralized, 
with only a limited amount of new 
business taking place. Imports 
were heavier in May than for 
some time, increasing stocks. The 
trade anticipates that the increase 
in freight rates scheduled for July 
1 will help restore stability in the 
hardwood market. 

The plywood business has im- 
proved, but there is insufficient evi- 
dence to warrant the assumption 
that the domestic demand has in- 
creased. Responsible buying is 
confined mostly to replacement of 
exhausted stocks. 

Douglas fir plywood sales on a 
rather important scale were re- 
ported by the trade toward the end 
of May at the low rates. . The 
trade expects increased prices due 
to shippers now revising their 
quotations. 


A Swiss organization under the 
name of “Lignum” has been formed 
to promote the use of wood, ac- 
cording to a report from Commer- 
cial Attache Charles E. Lyon, 
Berne. The organization is com- 
posed of several Swiss forestry, 
lumber and allied associations. 

As 75 percent of Switzerland’s 
needs for wood products are ob- 
tained from domestic sources of 
supply, competitive materials, par- 
ticularly in the building industry, 
are reported to be threatening the 
local wood industry. 





Figures supplied by the section 
of customs statistics to the Lumber 
Division show that softwood im- 
ports into the United States during 
April of this year were as follows: 

Sawed lumber of fir, hemlock, 
spruce, pine or larch, dutiable— 
from Canada, 27,202,000 board 
feet; from Germany, 342,000 feet; 
from Mexico, 58,000 feet; from 
Poland, 613,000 feet; from Jugo- 
slavia, 17,000 feet, and from Brazil, 
22,000 feet. 


Boards, planks and deals in the 
rough or planed and dressed on 
one side: Of fir, hemlock, spruce, 
pine or larch—from Canada, 25,- 
672,000 feet, free of duty. 

Other kinds of softwood lumber, 
free of duty—from Canada, 1,915,- 
000 feet; from Trinidad, 11,000 
feet. 
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imension Stock — Careful Piling for 


By A. O. BENSON, Wood Technologist, Forest Products 
Laboratory,* Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


The importance of good piling of dimension 
stock for air drying is generally underestimated. 
Observation and intensive studies by the Forest 
Products Laboratory of dimension stock opera- 
tions in the Lake States and elsewhere have 
shown that the saving in labor and the im- 
provement in quality of stock will well repay 
any extra attention and supervision given to 
piling methods. 

Dimension stock piling, on account of the 
large amount of handling involved, may be 
relatively expensive unless short-cut methods 
are used. For example, at the mills studied 
hauling stock from the mill and piling it aver- 
aged $2.36 a thousand board feet. The size 
of this item emphasizes the necessity of mak- 
ing certain that no cull stock is piled and that 
the good stock is piled in such a manner that 
it will stay good or will dry with a normal 
amount of degrade. 

The following outstanding faulty practices 
were commonly observed during the study: (1) 
Stock piled in the open with no protection from 
the weather; (2) stock piled under a _ roof 
with no protection from the sun on the ex- 
posed sides; (3) stock piled in bundles; (4) 
poor pile foundations; (5) poor stickering; (6) 
pieces improperly spaced in the piles; (7) piles 
of improper height; (8) piles poorly arranged; 
(9) lack of records of piling dates; (10) differ- 
ent thicknesses of stock mixed in the pile. 


Piling in the Open 

Piling in the open, which has the advantages 
of rapid drying and cheapness, is a practice that 
steadily is giving way to shed drying. Ordi- 
narily greater degrade of stock from weather 
staining, warping, and checking may be ex- 
pected from open piling than from piling in 
sheds. However, if well constructed piles are 
properly roofed and the sides exposed to the 
sun are boarded up during the fast drying wea- 
ther the practice can not be entirely ruled out. 

Foundations should be solid and of a height 
that will keep the bottoms of the piles about 
16 inches above the surface of the ground. 
The drier the ground the better are conditions 
for seasoning. 

For boarding up the sides when necessary 
it is convenient to have panels that can be put 
up and taken down with a minimum of labor. 
The panels may be constructed of cull lumber 
since they serve principally as sun shades and 

*Maintained at Madison. Wis., 
the University of Wisconsin. 
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Drying thick maple stock; the piles are boarded up temporarily on 
The butt joints in sides of piles also are covered in 


the south sides. 
fast drying weather 


ILES Need High Solid Foun- 
dations + Shielding Sides 
From Sun and Wind Reduces 
Checking + Water-tight Projcet- 
ing Roofs With Gentle Slope add 
to Protection + Shed-piled Stock 
Needs Shading on Southern Ex- 
posure + Bundling Slows Up Dry- 
ing and Permits Stain + Only 
Dry, Sound Stickers of Uniform 
Thickness Should Be Used + Or- 
derly Arrangement, Stock Records 
and Dating Essential Features of 
Good Management 





wind breaks. Protection for the sides of piles 
is especially important with freshly cut stock. 
Even in the winter when the drying rate is 
at its slowest some species will end check 
as soon as exposed to the wind and sun. 

Roofs, elevated 3 or 4 inches at one end, 
should be of water tight lumber wired down 
to prevent blowing off and should project far 
enough over the piles to prevent water from 
dripping down on the sides. 

Piles once started should be completed and 
securely covered as soon as possible. Leaving 
piles open indefinitely in the process of accu- 
mulation results in stained and warped top 
pieces that become scattered through the com- 
pleted pile. Temporary covers that serve to 
shed water and provide protection from the 
sun while the pile is being accumulated cost 
little and can be put in place in two or three 
minutes. The covers may be of low-grade but 
water-tight boards, metal roofing, or possibly 
heavy framed canvas. 


Stock Piled Under a Roof 


Stock piled under a roof is not fully pro- 
tected unless the eaves are wide enough to 
keep beating rain and run-off away from the 
piles. The direction of the ridge of the shed 
has much to do with the protection from the 
sun. With the ridge pole running north and 





Air Seasoning 
Minimizes Loss 


south it is necessary to board up, at least par- 
tially, the south end of the shed or have tempo. 
rary panels that will keep out the hot mid-day 
sun and fast drying wind. j 
Dimension Piled in Bundles 

Stock piled in bundles usually is unsatis. 
factorily dried. The most serious defect tha 
develops is stain. In a bundle of 25 one-inch 
squares the drying inside the first layer of 
squares proceeds at a very slow rate; hence, in 
warm weather mold develops that eventually 
stains the stock to an extent that renders jt 
valueless for many purposes. Under such con- 
ditions wood-destroying fungi may cause the 
stock to rot. 

Another serious drawback to drying in bun. 
dles is the lack of uniformity in the drying rate 
of pieces on the inside and on the outside of 
bundles. The outside layers may be dry enough 
for the purposes intended while the inside o 
the bundle is still comparatively wet. Even 
placing stickers between layers in the bundles 
has not overcome the difficulties. Small stick- 
ers, such as this method is necessarily limited 
to, do not aid materially in air circulation and 
too few stickers permit more warping than 
occurs in solid bundles. 

The objections to piling bundled stock. in- 
crease in seriousness with the increase in size 
of bundles. Naturally, too, greater risk is in- 
volved in piling bundles in hot weather than 
in cold weather. 

Poor pile foundations may be those made 
of unsound or unstable material, or they may 
be too low to permit adequate air circulation. 
This applies to foundations for piles in sheds 
as well as to those in the open. 

Unsound material or weak material event- 
ually allows piles to settle unevenly, thus caus- 
ing warped stock and obstructed circulation of 
air. Moreover, from the point of view of a 
buyer, uneven or leaning piles indicate a gen- 
eral slackness in manufacturing practice. 


Proper and Improper Stickering 


Poor stickering may be a matter of poor 
methods of placement or it may be poor mate- 
rial in the stickers themselves. Stickers should 
be of dry, sound material and of uniform thick- 
ness. Partly decayed stickers will contaminate 
the pieces coming in contact with them. Stickers 
of uneven thickness often cause stock to become 
crooked. 

Stickers in piles should be as nearly as pos 
sible in vertical lines, that is, one over the 











Dimension stock lap piled. Stickers are used only at ends of pile. 
Within the pile pieces are lapped from %4- to ¥4-inch. The method 
is applicable to flat stock over 3 inches wide 
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other. If placed in irregular lines, the weight 
of the stock falls upon unsupported sections of 
the pile and causes bowing. Stickers placed 
fush with the ends of pieces in the piles or 
slightly projecting reduce end checking. ’ 

Stock up to 16 inches long piled with stick- 
ers at each end will have little tendency to bow. 
The tendency to bow in pieces over 16 inches 
long is greatly reduced if enough stickers are 
provided at intervals of not more than 12 
inches. , : 

With some squares and with some types of 
flat dimension stock it is often practical to 
self-sticker the stock ; that is, use the stock 
itself as stickers or pile the stock in such a 
way that no special stickers are needed. In 
“cob piling,” which is fairly common with 
squares, adjoining courses run at right angles 
to each other. In this method the pieces are 
left far enough apart to permit free circula- 
tion of air. There is more likelihood of stain 
where green surfaces of the pieces come to- 
gether, such as in self-stickered stock, than 
where dry, clean stickers are used. 

Unless stickers are well cared for the ex- 
pense of replacement may _be considerable. 
When piles are taken down it is a good plan 
immediately to assemble and pile the stickers 
in a dry place. 

Proper Arrangement and Spacing of Pieces 

Proper arrangement and spacing of pieces in 
the piles are necessary for good stickering. Ex- 
treme care in placing each piece is unjustified, 
but it is desirable to have the ends even and 
the spaces between pieces fairly uniform. In 
piling small pieces time is saved and warping 
prevented somewhat if, when 1-inch stickers 
are used, the pieces are placed flush up against 
each other in groups from 10 to 14 inches wide. 
Between the groups there should be open spaces 
approximately 2 inches in width. Care should 
be taken to have the openings in adjoining 
courses directly over one another so that an 
unobstructed chimney or flue for air circula- 
tion will extend from the bottom to the top 
of the pile. When groups are wider than 14 
inches or the chimneys narrower than 2 inches 
conditions are conducive to stain during warm 
or humid weather. 

Pile heights are not so important provided 
there are proper facilities for construction and 
taking down the piles. High piles require solid 
foundations to prevent leaning. Ordinarily high 
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piles are economical only to conserve space; 
in fact, drying at the bottoms of high piles 
may be so retarded as to be quite detrimental. 
Without special arrangements that are easily 
adjusted for heights, it costs considerably more 
both to build and take down high piles. 


Arrangement of Piles in Yard 


The arrangement of piles on the open yard 
or in sheds appreciably influences the drying 
rate, cost of piling, and loading. Hence, a pil- 
ing plan should be well thought out and adhered 
to. As a matter of temporary convenience new 
stock is often piled in any available space, and 
as a result species, thickness, and lengths are 
mixed. Moreover, new stock is placed ahead 
of old, and when shipping time comes there is 
the problem of getting the material out. It 
is well to have the storage area sectionized 
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Self-stickered, shed-piled squares. The vertical 
alignment of stickers is good and the four 


rows of stickers will effectively reduce warping 
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and each section definitely allotted to a certain 
class or classes of stock. If piles are arranged 
with provision for alleys or runways through 
which men can easily pass, stock can be handled 
with less confusion and loss of time. Orderly 
arrangement of piles permits air currents to 
pass through more readily. If the alleys run 
parallel with the direction of the prevailing 
winds, the movement of air through the piles is 
further facilitated. 


Records of Piling Dates 


Records of the dates of building the piles are 
important in that they furnish a clue as to 
whether stock is in condition for shipment. 
Dates also enable comparison of the effective- 
ness of various methods of piling. From the 
standpoint of time gained in drying, some meth- 
ods of piling may be distinctly preferable to 
others. 

Dates should be clearly marked on the piles, 
or holders should be tacked on the piles for 
the insertion of cards about 1 inch wide by 
3 inches long on which are typed or written 
in waterproof ink the size, species, date of 
piling, and number of pieces in the pile. Cards 
may be changed as often as necessary to keep 
information uptodate and to simplify taking in- 
ventories. 

Mixing different thicknesses of stock in the 
same pile is poor policy, for the time required 
to dry stock to a given percentage of moisture 
content varies with its thickness. Hence. it is 
obvious that each pile should contain but a 
single thickness. Moreover, with several thick- 
nesses in a pile it is necessary to go to the 
extra labor of sorting and repiling when the 
pile is taken down. 

Whenever possible piling 
of a certain man or certain 
ment, speed, and precision are the result of 
constant application to the same job. It is 
not to be expected that the mill crew can be 
shifted to the yard and pile stock as cheaply 
as men who spend most of their time piling. 
Moreover, the more time a man spends on a 
job the better he is able to develop and follow 
out some systematic piling scheme. 

Dimension stock piling can be materially 
speeded up if payment is on a piece-work basis. 
Naturally this system requires somewhat closer 
supervision than day work. Piece work pay 
may be based on number of pieces or the thou- 
sand board feet. 
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Lumber Instrument Exhibited to Testing Engineers 


Precision instruments that are the basis of 
modern technology, because they permit the 
measurement of infinitely small variations in 
the characteristics of materials, were on dis- 
play at the convention of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, from June 22 to 26. And it is 
symbolic of the new day in the lumber indus- 
try that there was displayed a scientific instru- 
ment for quickly and easily determining the 
moisture content of wood. The TAG-Heppen- 
stall moisture meter was being shown by C. J. 
Tagliabue Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. \ 
R. M. Wilhelm, assisted by two other sales 
engineers, was in charge of the company’s ex- 
hibit. 

Some of the important wood-using indus- 
tries are now making use of the TAG-Heppen- 
stall moisture meter, among them the Ford 
Motor Co., Fisher Body Corporation, Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., International Harves- 
ter Co., Western Electric Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. It has been 
gaining favor among lumber manufacturers, the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. having twenty-five in 
use, and other prominent users being the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Fruit Growers Supply 
Co., Silver Falls Timber Co., Arkansas Oak 
Flooring Co., Paine Lumber Co., Geo. W. 
Smith Woodworking Co., and Geo. H. Storm 
Lumber Co. 


There are two methods of using this mois- 
ture-content determining device. If one wants 
to sort out the wetter stock, that having more 
than a certain percentage of moisture, the in- 
strument is set for the chosen point. Each 
board is contacted, and those having more than 
the set percentage of moisture will cause a 
green light to flash and can be set aside. Used 
in this way, the instrument enables a lumber 
shipper to guarantee that no pieces above that 
moisture content will be included in a car. 
Heavy pieces that increase freight deductions 
can be easily sorted out. The instrument is, of 
course, conveniently used at the car door. 

When one wishes to determine the percent- 
age of moisture in any board, the procedure is 
slightly different, but the determination is easily 
and quickly made, and without injury to the 
board. Before starting to use the instrument, 
the millimeter pointer is set vertical, to a red 
mark. Contact is then made with the board, 
and the pointer is pulled to one side or the 
other. One turns the dial switch until the 
needle is again vertical, and, when it is, the 





The Classified Section gives 
you the largest coverage in 
the lumber field. 


dial switch gives the moisture content. 

Used in this way the instrument is especially 
valuable around the dry kilns. By determining 
when the kiln charge is sufficiently dried, it 
permits it to be withdrawn at once, and thus 
speeds up operations and increases kiln ca- 
pacity. If one then wishes to test the boards 
individually as they come from the kiln so that 
those above a specified moisture content can 
be sorted out, one uses the other method—the 
green light will quickly signal that a board is 
to be re-dried to the desired moisture content. 
Another use for the instrument in kiln drying 
operations is to test out the kilns for dead spots 
caused by poor circulation, so that faulty con- 
ditions may be corrected. 

The instrument was calibrated by the Forest 
Products Laboratory for use on all commer- 
cial woods, and the laboratory and other in- 
vestigators have definitely proved that the elec- 
trical resistivity of wood is an accurate meas- 
ure of moisture content. A single contact de- 
termines the moisture content to the depth of 
one inch, and that of a 2-inch piece may be 
determined by making a contact on each side. 

Another TAGliabue instrument that was also 
en display and of interest to all users of steam 
was the recently developed thermometer with 
its front glass held in a brass frame and easily 
removed for cleaning, so that accurate readings 


» may always be had quickly. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


A Veteran Talks About 
Rebuilding Prosperity 


Several weeks ago the Realm made up 
what sometimes passed for a mind to quit 
talking about the recession, its causes and 
cure. It was a good resolution but hard 
to maintain in any kind of style. Those 
lads who swear off smoking on New Year’s 
tell me that on January second every man 
they meet, friend and stranger alike, tries 
to stick cigars in their faces. Maybe it’s 
been months since they’ve been offered a 
free smoke; but as soon as they don’t want 
such gifts, everybody tries to be a good 
fellow. Something of the sort has hap- 
pened to our bright little resolution. Every- 
thing we read gets around, sooner or later, 
to this verboten subject. Every speech we 
hear, from vaudeville patter to sermons, 
takes a crack at it. Every person we talk 
to—lumbermen, bankers, politicians, ga- 
rage engineers, waiters, bell hops, news- 
paper men—begins dragging it out. They 
ask our opinion first, but they do it in a 
manner that says, “Do your stuff and be 
quick about it, and then I'll tell one.” 


The Practice of Economic Medicine 

It is to be expected that people are go- 
ing to be anxious about so painful a mat- 
ter and that at least every third man is 
going to have a way to set it right. At 
least that percentage of people back in 
1917 knew how to win the war. Well, some 
of them did know how to win it, and it 
was won; and by the same token some of 
them know how to cure the depression, 
and it will be cured. A large number of 
people are saying that it’ll be a long pull 
and that after all perhaps it can’t be done. 
But we've long since learned that the man 
who says a thing can’t be done is usually 
interrupted by another man who up and 
does it. These lines will not see print for 
several weeks, and we'll be perfectly will- 
ing and happy if before that time events 
make them old stuff. 

The remedies offered are as varied as 
the causes assigned. One famous econo- 
mist says the thing to do is to hock the 
furniture and mortgage the dog and go 
down to the store and buy something. 
Money in circulation, no matter how or 
why, will set the wheels turning. Of course 
money was in circulation at a great rate 
just before the commercial motor began to 
miss; but maybe this economist is right. 
An equally famous psychologist says the 
trouble is that too many people know how 
to read. Take your choice. Or maybe you 
know the reason, yes? 

While we've put a reservation in our 
resolution, we’re not going to struggle with 
the big ideas like gold reserve and silver 
standards and tariff frontiers. Rather we’re 
going to introduce a wise friend who has 
the experienced business man’s capacity 
for taking a realistic look at the things 
near at hand. R. M. Williamson, of Dal- 


las, Tex., has often appeared in these col- 
umns. He has had a wide experience in the 
lumber business and business in general, 
and he has seen all the happenings of the 
last year and a half happen before, in some 
form or other. We met Uncle Bob at the 
Texas convention, where he always goes to 
renew old friendships. 

Whatever happens in a big way, in Con- 
gress or Europe or Wall Street, Uncle Bob 
has the idea that a good part of the re- 
covery will be brought about by thousands 
of business men and millions of customers 
each putting his own affairs into sound 
shape according to local conditions. No- 
body a thousand miles away can tell him 
just how to do it. Nobody in Washington 
or London or Harvard can throw a switch 
in the economic machine and set things off 
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THE GREAT 


wall of China kept salesmen—and ideas— 
out. Do you make it hard for salesmen to 
see you and talk to you, or do you put 
"Welcome" on the mat and in your voice 
when the knights of the portfolio call? You 
can get a lot of ideas about merchandising 
lumber from traveling salesmen. They are 
often clearing houses, so to speak, for suc- 
cessful plans, methods and ideas, and various 
other kinds of trade information. They get 
about, meet many people, and have to be 
alert to be successful. Whether you buy 
from him or not, give every traveling sales- 
man a chance to give you an idea; treat 
him at least as well as you would like your 
customers to treat your salesmen. 





at high speed. Maybe speed is one of our 
troubles; speed without control. There is 
the old, old speed of keeping up with the 
Joneses; of putting up a Queen Anne front 
on a Mary Ann income. People have 
strained their credit, and this purchasing 
they’ve done has expanded manufacturing 
and marketing. When they could stretch 
it no more, they had to slow up on buy- 
ing; and the expanded business machinery 
was left without full volume to keep it 
turning. In the year and a half a lot of 
personal liquidation has gone on; debts 
have been paid, in part at least; and with 
each debt paid the underlying foundation 
has been made that much firmer. 
Thousands of people have gotten into the 
habit of having things done for them. 
Goods have been packaged and delivered 
at the door. Not only have the old house- 
hold industries, such as making clothes and 
preserving fruits, gone by the board, but 
much household labor has gone out of the 
home. Economists used to tell us that this 


The Burden of Restoration Falls 
Upon Individuals—Adijusting Service 
and Outgo to Reasonable Earnings 
—The Return of the Small House 


was all to the good; that organized indus. 
try could do these things more efficiently, 
But apparently there was a catch in it, 
Organized industry could do these things 
more efficiently; but industry had to be 
paid for doing it, and the people who were 
freed from this labor did nothing with 
their emancipated time to earn money to 
meet the bills. A mere man will be cav- 
tious about looking critically at the occu. 
pations of the fair sex; but some rash male 
has speculated a little upon the millions of 
bridge players who play a more or less ex- 
pert game. He has wondered how much 
this pleasant sport, pleasant to those who 
like it, has cost in terms of household oe- 
cupations that have gone out of the house- 
hold. 

Uncle Bob tells two little stories, both 
about apartment-house living. A friend 
told him of visiting a young couple, earn- 
ing a moderate income and living in a 
fashionable apartment house. This man 
visited them; and since he was a friend he 
took some pains to learn a little about 
their way of living. He said only two 
rooms in the apartment were completely 
furnished; the living room where the radio 
supplied the music for dancing, and the 
kitchen where the gin was shaken up. 
The income was more than spent when the 
pay check came in; and no margin was 
held in reserve for emergencies or ultimate 
security and independence. Multiply this 
family by hundreds of thousands, and a 
person begins to get an idea of the narrow 
margin upon which the country lives and 
why a flurry hurts so badly. 

The same man told the other story. A 
laundry man apologized for being a day 
late with the laundry. This man said that 
was all right, that it made no difference. 
“You’re not like some of your neighbors,” 
the laundry man said. “A lot of them can't 
change a bed or put on a table cloth if 
I’m a day late. They haven’t got that much 
linen.” This was a so-called fashionable 
quarter. Another instance of living close 
to the limit in necessities in order to pro 
vide luxuries that could not be afforded on 
any reasonable scheme of life. 


A Matter of Symptoms 


These things are not put forward by the 
Realm to explain all of America’s troubles. 
At best they are but symptoms. Ambitions 
for a high standard of life and a wide ex 
perience are, within limits, creative things. 
They spur efforts and brace the will to 
succeed. It is only when they are stretched 
beyond reason that they do damage. It 
seems quite certain that at least an im 
portant part of over-production is to be 
explained by thousands of such families 
who stretched credit until it broke and 
found themselves forced down to a more 
modest way of life. The production and 
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distribution machinery, tuned to the hey 
day of buying, remained; but without the 
old puying volume to keep it going. It is 
clear, in the light of experience, that pro- 
ducers and distributers did some things that 
were not so clever, too. No one needs to 
pe told that losses and liquidations have oc- 
curred. But American life is elastic. It 
is said that people can increase their scale 
of living but can not reduce it. That is 
eminently a silly statement. They may 
not enjoy the process, but they have gone 
through it; and there is every reason to 
pelieve that already the new scale is in 
operation. Wisdom born of experience is 
showing these people that what is bought 
must be paid for. And while they may 
not buy so much as they did in the reck- 
less era, they are buying carefully and 
paying their way. Cost of doing business 
with them will eventually be less; fewer 
bad debts, less cost of collection. Take 
these items of overhead out, and merchants 
can operate on narrower margins without 
loss of profit. 

Uncle Bob Williamson believes the day 
of the small house is here; that it will 
profit in a marked manner from the changes 
of the last few years. There are several 
reasons for believing this; for in cities 
that are not too big, there never has been 
a real place for apartment-house living. A 
big apartment house with multiple service 
is to some people a pleasant way of liv- 
ing. But it is necessarily costly. Rents 
often make such a life two or three times 
as expensive as similar quarters in a de- 
tached house. The elegance, the service 
and the ground rents pile up, and it costs 
quite a bit just to administer such a prop- 
erty. Not many people can really afford 
the rents asked; and this is proved pretty 
well by the palatial apartments all over the 
country less than half filled with tenants. 


The Improved Small House 


In the second place, the modern small 
house is much better designed than it was 
a decade or two ago. People, even when 
they must economize, still long for pleas- 
ant and even handsome quarters. The de- 
signers of small houses have made that 
possible. The old idea, at least a decade 
old, was to buy a lot, build a garage and 
live in the garage until accumulations made 
possible the building of a residence. Too 
often the family continued to live in the 
garage, dissatisfied with it but not doing 
anything about it. The building represented 
too large an investment to be turned over 
to the business of housing a car. At pres- 
ent houses are being designed with extraor- 
dinary skill so that they can be built a part 
at a time; and the additions do not spoil 
the lines. 

In the third place, in practically every 
city real estate prices have backed up to 
reasonable figures. In the days of seeming 
national affluence, these lot prices were 
Shoved up to anticipate values that might 
come a dozen years in the future, provided 
the subdivision proved popular and the city 
grew in that direction. The owner was 
asked to pay a highly speculative and 
hence an inflated price. This has been 
changed, at least for the time being. George 
C. Vaughan, of the Alamo and other lumber 
companies, of San Antonio, said he thought 
lot Prices had receded by 30 percent. Prices 
will naturally vary in different cities and 
in different parts of the same city. But it 
18 Safe to say that lot costs are not so 
high as they were. 
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In the fourth place, it is possible to build. customers of value for-the price, of quality 
a house at a more moderate cost. True, construction and of designs that will main- 
the union mechanics are trying hard to tain a dignified attractiveness through years 
maintain the old union scale. But it seems of service. The new architecture is his ally 
clear that mechanics are delivering a bigger 2nd a powerful one. 
day’s work for a day’s wages. Some of them The Lasting Values of Home 


are getting around the union scale in vari- He can take advantage of the soberness 
ous ways. Some one remarked that if you of the present time of reckoning to present 
ask a mechanic his daily wage, he’ll tell a proper way some of the values of home 
you $10. Ask him how much he'll take nq home living. Some impatient people 
to do a piece of work that will take him have gotten sarcastic over what they call 
eight days, and he’s likely to say $50; at the “emotional appeal” of home sweet 
least if he’s anxious for work. It seems home. They may be right in thinking that 
clear that at the present it is possible to now and then this appeal has been cheap- 
get a house built and built well, according ened; that it has been one for the home 
to an architecturally desirable plan, at con- and ten for the sale. It need not be that 
siderably less cost than could have been way. At this identical moment there are 
done at any time during the last dozen thousands of families wishing, in a meas- 
years. ure of fear and bitterness, for the secur- 

Add the fact that people can live comfort- ity which they do not have; the security 
ably and well in a modestly handsome sub- of a home of their own. They are thinking 
urb in an attractive house and without the of the money that has slipped through 
same amount of pressure to maintain an careless fingers for pleasures that set them 
but little ahead in 
life and are wish- 
ing with fervor 


WHICH STAIRS FOR THE BOY | inst Pic's intent 


= =O: that they had 
—— Zz = : ve been wise enough 
? to have invested 
this money in a 
home that in 
itself would carry 
them over this 
temporary period 
of uncertainty. 

That feeling 
and the wisdom 
that has come 
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sonable and safe 
way. But the 
Realm has been 
much impressed 
during this trip 
artificial social front, and it is not sur- with the things which dealers of great 
prising that sensible young people are de- ability and high standing say they are 
serting the apartment cliffs. Such a family doing, in the way of service, merely for 
can, without losing caste, raise a garden. the purpose of selling materials at regular 
They can make the acquaintance of some _ prices. Some of the biggest and most suc- 
of those wholesome pleasures which are to. cessful are going a long way with their 
be found, at least dormant, in every Amer- customers; not cutting prices but seeing 
ican’s blood; the pleasures of growing the job through as a personal matter; han- 
things, of their own vine and fig tree. So dling it in fact and not merely in adver- 
we are inclined to believe that Uncle Bob tising as though it were their own. If the 
is right that the day of the attractive de- big boys can afford to do that, the rest of 
tached house of pleasing architecture is us can not well brand it as beneath our 
more than dawning. It will be the way out dignity. 





and to make con- 











Reprinted from May &, 1920, issue of American Lumberman. 





for thousands of people, entangled in an So we come back to Uncle Bob’s state- 
artificial way of life which they can not ment that a large part of the labors of see- 
afford. ing the industry back onto a sound foot- 


So far as the lumber dealer is concerned, ing is going to be the individual labors of 
these matters will wear different aspects in individual dealers, each fitting his efforts to 
different places. The dealer in the small the needs and capacities of his own com- 
town has never had to worry about apart- munity. Events have put a good many of 
ment competition. The detached house has our customers into a frame of mind to 
always been the standard of his community. listen to us thoughtfully. Their interests 
But he can do quite a bit with some other are as deeply and as clearly involved as 
angles of the business. He can assure his are our own. 
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Employees Build and Maintain Club House 


Santa ANA, CALir., June 27 
Occupying a prominent place _ office. The 
among the buildings of the Barr draw all cl 


Lumber Co., this city, is a struc- 
ture bearing over the doorway the 
inscription: “Employees’ Safety | 
Club.” It was built by the em 
ployees from material furnished by 
the company and is designed to 
serve as a club house for the en- 
joyment and convenience of the 45 
employees. 

But it goes farther than this, ac- 
cording to N. E. Lentz, manager of 
the yard, since it tends to prevent 
clannishness among the workers. — 
Formerly the mill workers might 
gather together in the mill during 
the noon hour, the yard workers 
congregate somewhere and 


also, games 


else, 





Exterior view of Barr Lumber Co. employees’ club-house 


the office people collect in the main 


evening 
house serves to carried out. 
together. Here, 


may be enjoyed and 


club 


asses 





entertainments 


The club is wholly an employees’ 
affair, since the company contrib- 


may be utes no funds, exercises no author. 
ity and provides no restrictions 
Only the material and the space fo; 
the building were contributed by 
the firm. r 

Educational classes are held each 
Monday night, and social affairs 
which include the families of the 
employees are given frequently. 
cost of these being met largely 
from the bonus obtained from man. 
ufacturers of building materials 
who offer such inducement for the 
sale of their materials. 





-Another appreciated privilege for 
employees is a series of parking 








Front of the Barr yard, showing club-house at left 


stalls at the rear of the yards, with 
space for 17 automobiles. Each 
employee who has a car is assigned 
one of the stalls. 








The cozy interior where employees enjoy themselves 


Yard Prospers With Development of Its Territory 


\LBUQUERQUE, N. 


M., June 29.—“It helps 
me,” 


said a lumber manufacturer, “to vision in 
the inanimate stacks of lumber the hundreds of 
happy homes for which good lumber is neces- 
sary.’ There may be less romance in the re- 
tailing end; and dealers may overlook their con- 
tribution to community development. None the 
less they are a great factor in empire building. 


(BUILDERS SUPPLY ©. <=: 





How naturally homes and the marts of busi- 
ness come into life about a lumber yard as a 
center is shown in the eastern part of Albu- 
querque. There, in a decade, a mesa of sage- 
brush is becoming closely covered with occu- 
pant-owned homes, attesting the prophetic vision 
of the Builders Supply Co., which in selecting 
this business site in 1921 seemed to choose a 


| 
| 


lonesome location. The University of New 
Mexico had been located at the city limits. Mr. 
and Mrs. M. W. Thompson established the 
3uilders Supply Co., several blocks beyond in 
the “University Heights” townsite, in which six 
houses had been built, and which they increased 
nearly 100 percent by building five more. Other 
additions now extend as much as two miles 


2 


i 


« amie 





Exterior and interior views of office and sales room of the Builders Supply Co., Albuquerque, N. M. At right, Mr. Thompson is seen, standing 


behind counter. 


Note, also, the stocks of paint and builders’ hardware 
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peyond, with total population of more than 
5,000. The Builders Supply Co. has grown cor- 
: ingly. 
— ote establishment of this business, 
the Thompsons engaged in the operation of two 
small sawmills and the selling of the product 
of a third on the western slope of Truchas Peak 
in northern New Mexico. Much material was 
supplied for the building of Estrella, in an irri- 
gated, potato-producing settlement near Ala- 
mosa, Colo., and a habit may have been formed 
of helping make waste land habitable. 

Ten years have brought changes in the char- 
acter of sales. There are more remodeling jobs 
_not as satisfactory in some respects, since the 
owners desire to use as much as possible of the 
old material, with uncertainty and often several 
returns to amend the bill. By the time they are 


Aggressive 


Provipence, R. I., June 30.—The F. D. Mc- 
Kendall Lumber Co., this city, believes that 
now is a logical time for going after business 
—not for sitting down and waiting for it to 
come in. Accordingly it is using full page 
newspaper advertisements, doing direct mail 
advertising by mailing literature supplied by 
manufacturers, financing purchases, and is pre- 
pared to undertake any business-getting methods 
that promise results. 

Another thing which the company has done 

is to make its service rendered as complete as 
possible. A few years ago, if a person wanted 
to remodel his house, even though the remodel- 
ing was not extensive there were many things 
he had to do. First the money had to be 
raised. This meant seeking a construction 
mortgage, and to a person not experienced in 
securing such a mortgage this was no simple 
matter. Then a contractor had to be found. 
After the work was done liens had to be 
signed before a new permanent mortgage could 
be placed upon the property. The financing 
proposition alone was a time-consuming and 
rather costly proposition. In addition to this, 
materials might have to be purchased from a 
number of different concerns for the reason 
that no one concern would have all that was 
required. It was much simpler to trade in 
the old car, get a new one and let the house 
go. 
The F. D. McKendall Lumber Co. has set out 
to change all that as far as its own business 
is concerned. For one thing, it has expanded 
its stock until now one can buy from it prac- 
tically everything required to build a new house 
or to remodel an old one, except the plumbing 
supplies and fixtures and a few other closely 
allied products. This means that the home 
builder deals with but one concern, rather than 
with a number. 
_ For another thing, it has simplified the financ- 
ing. Anything will be sold on an easy-pay- 
ment plan extending over a period of ten 
months provided it runs into enough money so 
that the payments will be at least ten dollars a 
month. For new building and reconstruction 
work, preliminary financing will be taken care 
of by the company and assistance given in ar- 
ranging for a permanent mortgage if desired. 
This is making it practically as easy for the 
home-owner to fix up the house as it is for him 
to buy an automobile. 

The McKendall yard is located on a much 
traveled street, and one of the things that at- 
tracts attention as one passes is an outdoor 
display of lawn furniture near the street, show- 
ing the furniture just as it will appear on the 
lawn of the purchaser. 

A good deal of the advertising at present is 
directed toward the sale of such things as paint 
and special things for the home. It is realized 
that building operations can be stimulated only 
to a certain degree but that people can be made 
acquainted with the company and with its 
methods by selling them things that are needed 
m the home. 
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finished, however, five or six of these equal a 
new construction job. 

The largest increase, perhaps, has been in 
paint sales. The Builders Supply Co. believes 
in carrying good grades, sticking to one line, 
and keeping stock always up to standard; if 
necessary, disposing of stock at special sales for 
small margins, or even below cost, to maintain 
a reputation for fresh, first-class stock. Cus- 
tomers also appreciate the lower prices it has 
been possible to quote from recent invoices. 

Encouraging is Mr. Thompson’s statement 
that in the last three years the business has in- 
creased steadily, and that since Jan. 15 it has 
maintained a volume of which there could be no 
complaint. The Estancia Valley, 35 miles east, 
now connected by a modern highway, can- 
tributes business, as has also resort develop- 


ales Efforts 


There is also the feeling that with just as 
much money in this country as there has ever 
been, with just as many people and with just 
as many desires, it is important at this time to 
cultivate the desires and turn them into action 











This Providence home was modernized, with 
result seen in lower picture 


as much as possible. If large sales can not be 
closed, then small ones should be. 

All the financing is handled by the company, 
and each case is considered on its merits. The 
terms offered are always based upon sound 





The above house after modernization with 
materials from McKendall yard 


business principles and at the same time made 
to fit the requirements of the customer as 
closely as possible. By limiting the term of 
payments to ten months it has been found that 
not so much capital is required as might be 
expected. As a matter of fact, considering the 
experience that some retailers.are having with 





ment in the Sandia mountains, and for this trade 
“log siding” will be added this year. 

Meribah Wright Thompson has the same 
initials as her husband, with whom she is asso- 
ciated in the company, and in attendance on 
conventions (in which she believes enthusias- 
tically) ; and in the unfailing vacation trip (for 
the Thompsons believe in play as well as work, 
and their longer tours have taken them to the 
principal points of interest in South America). 
Her parents journeyed to Des Moines from Iowa 
City, then the State capital, by stage coach; and 
in a secretarial position she was in close touch 
with the movements that gained the Hawkeye 
metropolis the lead. Mrs. Thompson has just 
closed a successful term as State president of 
the Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
of New Mexico. 


Get Results 


open credit accounts, with many customers fall- 
ing far into arrears in their payments, while 
instalment payments appear to be met with con- 
siderably greater promptness, the easy payment 
plan appears to be considerably more desirable 
than the open account. 

The plumbing supply houses in Providence 
also offer easy payment terms. These concerns 
will handle the financing not only of the fix- 
tures and the contract work, but have been 
known to include the tiling as well. This means 
that one need only go to the F. D. McKendall 
Lumber Co. and one of these supply houses to 
have a complete remodeling job done with the 
financing taken care of. 

It is too early to determine just what the 
results will be, but the efforts that have been 
put forth by this company have brought many 
people to its yard. Some have come largely 
for the purpose of securing information, while 
others have bought larger or smaller quantities. 
What is happening, however, is that more and 
more people are becoming acquainted with the 
concern. Some of these could spend now more 
than they are spending. They are having de- 
sires created that will develop into purchases 
later. 

In April a full page advertisement was run 
in the evening newspaper. This advertisement 
featured items useful in the home that would 
likely be bought at that time. It also gave 
some space to the financing service being of- 
fered. Shortly after this advertisement ap- 
peared and before people could forget it, a 
paint booklet was mailed to the mailing list of 
customers. 

When a person comes into the office to get 
information, he is given prompt and courteous 
attention and all the information he desires is 
givenehim. There is no attempt to use high- 
pressure salesmanship on prospects, but the 
service is explained. A practice which has al- 
ways been followed by the company is to make 
all deliveries as promptly as possible. Orders 
that are placed before noon are frequently de- 
livered within a few hours after the order was 
placed and practically all orders are delivered, 
if desired, not later than the next day. 

From the time it was founded this company 
has atways endeavored to understand and meet 
conditions as they change. Its business has 
steadily grown and its present activities are not 
only aimed at making business as good as it 
can be made at the present time but also to 


build for the future. 
—_ 


Form Commission Lumber Firm 


New OrLEANS, LA., June 29.—Joseph F. 
Coates, formerly New Orleans representative 
of the Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville, La., and R. 
M. Townsend, formerly with the Central Gulf 
Lumber Co. and the American Pitch Pine Ex- 
port Co., have formed a partnership under the 
name of Coates & Townsend to do a commis- 
sion lumber business in New Orleans. For the 
present their business address is P. O. Box 141. 
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Company Holds Annual Clean 
Yard Inspection 


HACKENSACK, N. J., June 29.—The Comfort 
Coal-Lumber Co. has recently conducted its an- 
nual Clean Yard and Clean Store contest, which 
has become a yearly institution with the com- 
pany. Elmer Blauvelt, president of the Com- 
fort company ever since the inception of the 
business, has insisted on cleanliness as a funda- 
mental merchandising principle. 

The inspection takes place usually on the 
first Saturday in June, and is restricted to the 
men employees, managers and executives of the 
company. Fifty-one “white collar” men took 
part in the Clean Yard inspection pilgrimage 
this year, while some of their comrades re- 
mained on duty at the various stores, joining 
the party later. 

The general offices and main yard of the 
Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., at 123 Anderson 
Street, were inspected first, and next the Com- 
fort garage on Railroad avenue. From there 
the procession of white Comfort cars, led by 
the car driven by the president, proceeded to 
visit the various branch establishments. Par- 
ticularly striking were the dozen or more white 
Comfort salesmen’s cars in parade formation 
driving through the various towns served by the 
Comfort organization. 

As a result of ballot taken, the lumber and 
coal yards winning prizes for cleanliness were: 

First place—Pearl River Comfort branch; 
second, Westwood Comfort branch; third, 
Hackensack Comfort branch. 

The Comfort stores winning distinction for 
being cleanest, best displayed and most 
orderly, with merchandise in good condition, 
were, 

First place—Pearl River Comfort 
Hackensack Comfort store; 
River Edge Comfort store. 

The condition of merchandise in all stores, 
offices and yards was at such a high standard 
as to make the voting very close. Honorable 
mention went to the Comfort garage on Rail- 
road avenue, for the excellent showing and 
appearance of coal trucks, lumber trailers and 
delivery equipment made by Superintendent 
McDiarmid. 


store: 


third, 


sec md, 


President Elmer Blauvelt remarked at the 
conclusion of the inspection: “Our yards are in 
better shape, and merchandise is in cleaner and 
neater condition than in all of the thirty-odd 
years we have been doing business throughout 
the country. I am very well pleased with the 
result and the fine Clean Yard and Clean 
Store spirit shown by our organization every- 
where. This year’s contest is most gratifying 
to me, as it must be to every manager and 
every one of you.” 

Special credit for this year’s fine showing is 
due to Richard E. Greenip, general manager of 
the Comfort company, under whose direction 
the yards were prepared for inspection. 


Neat and Courteous Truck Driv- 
ers Are Real Asset 


Shed a tear for an old friend—the tobacco- 
chewing, stubble-faced, dirty-overalled truck 
driver. He’s facing extinction. Henry Duff of 
the Brake & Duff Lumber Co., 1475 South 
Broadway, Denver, has introduced his suc- 
cessor. He is young, alert, and _ intelligent. 
These are some of the rules he observes about 
personal appearance and the conduct of his job: 

1. Keep your hair cut. 

2. Shave every day. 

3. Change to a fresh uniform every Monday. 
4. Concede the right-of-way at intersections. 
5. Observe all the other traffic courtesies. 

6. Keep your truck clean. 


“Here’s a sales idea,’ says Mr. Duff, “that 
you don’t have to make over to fit your own 
business or locality. I have a pile of letters 
from the public complimenting us upon our 
neat and courteous drivers. The writers of 
those letters are customers when next they 
need lumber. 

“We've never had one of our drivers cited to 
court or paid a dollar of damages. They look 
like salesmen, and they can answer a custom- 
er’s questions about lumber intelligently.” 





ington, D. C., who writes: 





This Week’s 


Good Way to Use “Sales-o-Grams” 


Probably most readers of the American Lumberman have noticed 
the little “sales-o-grams” scattered through the paper each week. An 
excellent idea for still further extending the usefulness of these little 
business messages comes from Julius Wolf, of the Hechinger Co., Wash- 


“The sales-o-grams that appear in the Americafi Lumberman from 
week to week are cut out by us. We usually put about three each 
week on our bulletin board, pasted on one sheet of paper, and the 
manager of our yards and salesmen are requested to indicate their first, 
second and third choices. In this way a considerable amount of interest 
is created which otherwise would not be aroused, as ordinarily they 
would just read over the list and let it go at that.” 


Timely Tip 


ed 
ed 


Retailer's Exhibit of Big Tree 
Section Creates Interest 


ELyria, On10, June 30.—Considerable inter- 
est was created by a guessing contest staged 
by the Elyria Lumber & Coal Co. A large 
section of a giant sequoia was obtained from 
the Redwood Sales Co. and mounted in front 
of the lumber company’s office between the 








[Sales-o-gram No. 31] 


"WHAT IS RONG 


with this house?" A lumber dealer put that 
sign in his window, showing a miniature 
house without a roof and with obvious errors 
in design. ‘Come in and tell us." Then he 
hired a pretty girl to give advertising book. 
lets to those who came in to say that the 
word "wrong" was misspelled. Attached to 
the booklet was a sticker telling of a special 
mid-summer sale. This simple device is re- 
ported to have been the only promotion de- 
vice used for the sale. Another example is 
the fair booth of a lumber dealer with the 
sign "Tickle the Problem of Repairs." When 
told that the sign painter had used an "i" 
instead of an "a" in the word "tackle," the 
dealer replied, "Yes, but it brings people 
into the booth.” Still another was the sign 
reading: "You Make No Mistake When You 
Buy Lumber of Us.” 











curb and sidewalk so that every one passing 
by could not help but notice it. The contest 
consisted in guessing the age of this section of 
tree. It was open to everyone without restric- 
tion excepting that employees of the lumber 
company were not allowed to register guesses. 

A date was set for the contest and extensively 
advertised in large space in the local news- 
paper. At the same time, about 5,000 hand- 
bills were distributed around town and among 
the school children. A large number of peo- 
ple came to the lumber company’s office to 
see the section of big tree, but only about 400 
registered guesses as to its age. 

At the close of the contest the winners were 
announced. The age of the redwood tree from 
which this section was cut was 1,040 years, as 
indicated by the annual rings. Those guessing 
the closest to the correct age received prices 
as follows: First prize, $10 in gold; second 
prize, a redwood porch table; third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh prizes, redwood wall 
shelves. 

The Elyria Lumber & Coal Co. feels that 
the contest was highly successful, inasmuch 
as it received a large amount of good pub- 
licity, and many people visited the office and 
yard who might not otherwise have done $0. 


Retailer Buys Another Yard 


Oneonta, N. Y., June 29.—The Briggs Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), of this city, one of the best 
known retail lumber and building material con- 
cerns in eastern territory, has announced the 
purchase of the real estate and stock of the 
Afton Coal & Lumber Co. at Afton, N. Y. 
Robert N. Briggs, who has been associated 
with the company at the home office in One- 
onta for the last five years, has taken up his 
residence at Afton and will be manager 1 
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charge of the business there. This yard in 
future will be operated under the name of the 
Briggs Lumber Co. (Inc.), which, in addition 
to its headquarters yard at Oneonta, already 
operates retail lumber and building material 
yards at Sharon Springs and Norwich, N. Y. 
“ Roscoe C. Briggs, president of the Briggs 
Lumber Co., is one of the outstanding lumber 
and building material dealers in eastern terri- 
tory and has long been noted for his up-to-date 
and modern merchandising methods. 





Why They Wanted Homes 


Fear of a dependent old age seems to be the 
motive behind the purchase of homes by small- 
salaried people, says the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards in a bulletin just re- 
leased. The Association bases this statement 
on a study of 1,000 letters submitted from all 
parts of the country in a recent contest in 
which the writers described how they secured 
their homes. Although the contest did not re- 
quire reasons, the majority of the contestants 
gave them. Practical, rather than sentimental 
considerations, made these people work over- 
time, take in washing; keep boarders; go with- 
out new clothes, telephones, and amusements in 
order to acquire their own domiciles, points 
out the survey. 





Here's Real Fire Protection 


The Safety Fire Extinguisher Co., New York 
City, manufactures a safety fire bucket tank 
which operators of lumber yard, planing mills, 
sash and door factories and all other wood- 
working plants should know about, because it 
offers a dependable and economical means of 
protection. 

The Safety Fire Bucket Tank is built of gal- 
vanized steel, japanned in red, and contains a 
liquid chemical solution into which six huckets 
are submerged, the handles being so weighted 
that when the top bucket is removed the handle 
of the next one rises automatically. Thus in 
time of need all the men have to do is to 
“srab a bucket.” The tank holds sufficient 
chemical solution to fill ten buckets. It is non- 
freezable at 30 degrees below zero. 

The solution used in the tank has more than 
fifty times the fire extinguishing properties of 
water. It smothers the flames by means of a 
gas which it holds in suspension until gen- 
erated by contact with the flames. This gas 
is heavier than air and therefore settles over 
everything in the vicinity of the fire. 

The same company manufactures a chemical 
engine, specially for use in lumber yards and 
similar places, with a capacity of 40 gallons of 
chemical solution, equalling 2,000 gallons of 
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water. 
75 feet. 

Lumbermen wishing to know more about 
these very efficient fire extinguishing appliances 
will be interested in illustrated literature and 
other information which will be sent upon 
request addressed to the Safety Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., 291 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 


This engine throws a powerful stream 





Demonstrates Product by Use 
of Sound Pictures 


A decided innovation in the art of personal 
salesmanship—and a very effective one—is the 
use of portable talking moving pictures to pre- 
sent the story of a new product to a single 
prospect. The Armstrong Cork & Insulation 














This view of the interior of the motor cruiser 
shows the projector and sound apparatus, also 
the screen and chairs for observers 


Co., Lancaster, Pa., is employing this unique 
method of introducing Temlok, a new fibreboard 
insulation, to lumber dealers. 

This involves bringing a complete midget 
sound movie theater to the lumber dealers’ 
yards. Twin motor cruisers enable Armstrong 
salesmen to transport their diminutive theaters 
to the lumber dealers’ yards, and there stage a 
complete sound movie screening for one or more 
persons. Western Electric sound equipment is 
being used with the portable apparatus. 

This unusual sales presentation was adopted 
after tumbling tests of the equipment demon- 
strated the practicability of the plan. 





35 
Report Good Paint Sales 


Reports reaching the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
indicate that many retailers are selling more 
paint than usual at this season, despite the gen- 
eral dullness. This is attributed in some in- 
stances to the laudable desire of owners of 
homes and other buildings to furnish employ- 
ment and help keep things moving by having 
their buildings painted. In other cases, dealers 
report that some home owners are using their 
enforced leisure to fix up and paint the home. 
Some towns report a veritable epidemic of 
painting. That is a sort of epidemic that lum- 
ber dealers handling paint will feel like en- 
couraging. Perhaps a little advertising just 
now might help. 


Holds Demonstration Day 


WESSINGTON SprINGS, S. D., June 29.—Harry 
Anderson, manager of the J. F. Anderson Lum- 
ber Co. yard at this point, was well pleased with 
the results of the demonstration held in the yard 
recently. Registered visitors during the day 
were 160 women and 70 men. The women were 
especially interested in the color demonstration, 
showing how rooms may be livened up by the 
use of a little paint. Demonstrations of other 
lines of goods also were made by manufactur- 
ers’ representatives. A post driving contest 
was held, with prizes consisting of 15, 10 and 5 
steel posts for first, second and third places re- 
spectively. 





Tarvia-covered Lumber Goes 
on County Bridges 


KANKAKEE, ILL., June 29.—Use of lumber for 
road surfacing on the bridgework of subsidiary 
county highways has been developed in a novel 
and increasingly popular way by the Kankakee 
branch of the Alexander Lumber Co. 

County highway plans have called for the re- 
newal of the road surface of a number of 
bridges on subsidiary routes in the vicinity, and 
for this work the company has supplied sev- 
eral carloads of genuine longleaf 2x4s, which 
have been utilized in the following manner: 

The lumber in 14 or 16 feet lengths is shipped 
direct to a creosoting plant, where it is treated 
under a pressure of six pounds. The creo- 
soted lengths are cribbed directly onto the steel 
framework of the bridge, which has previously 
been painted, and being placed edgewise, are 
spiked together with 4-inch planking. A coat- 
ing of tarvia mixed with crushed stone or 
gravel is laid on top of this to a depth of two 
or three inches and forms the road surface. 

The whole forms a cheap. durable and quickly 
finished job, according to W. J. Anderson, man- 
ager of the local yard of the Alexander Lum- 
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Left—Exterior of the motor cruiser equipped with portable sound motion picture apparatus being used by the Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., to present Temlok, a new fibreboard insulation to lumber dealers. Right—View of interior of the motor cruiser equipped 
with sound motion picture apparatus. In the back a motion picture projector and part of the Western Electric sound equipment used to pre- 


sent the Temlok message is seen 
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ber Co., and while the idea is not entirely new, 
having first been thought of three or four years 
ago, the local authorities are now very much 
in favor of this method and are adopting it in 
almost every case where renewal of the bridge 
road surfaces on the less important routes be- 
comes necessary. 





No Moratorium Ser Lambermen 


In the latest bulletin of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Secretary E. E 
Woods comments upon President Hoover’s pro- 
posal of a moratorium in the payment of war 
debts and reparations, and with his facility of 
going straight to the point Mr. Woods com- 
ments that so far as business is concerned it 
should be a moratorium “in reverse,” calling for 
a speeding-up of the sale of commodities, and 
prompt payment rather than deferring the 
settlement of accounts. In this way the decks 
will be cleared to take advantage of the im- 
petus to world wide business that is expected 
to result from the Hoover plan. 


Assisting the Oak Flooring 
Dealer 


A handsome and attractive broadside has just 
been issued by the Oak Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States from its 
headquarters in Memphis, which will be sup- 











plied to dealers to hang in their windows. This 

broadside tells something of the 25 years of 

zation and is built around the association trade- 

mark. “This master 

anteed quality flooring 

to your customers and 

profits to you,” is a state- 

EF MA AZ sare advised that the as- 

sociation “will continue 

flooring and its ‘everlasting beauty.” Further, 

the dealers are advised “it will continue its ad- 

tinue its efforts to have architects, engineers, 

builders, real estate men and others use oak 

emblem. It will continue its inspection service 

and maintain its nationally known and accepted 
its activity in all fields.” 

On one side is shown a list of members of 

ous pamphlets and helps that are supplied to 

dealers who handle oak flooring bearing the 


service to the trade rendered by this organi- 

trade-mark brings guar- 

ment made, and dealers 

uw=— 74 to tell the story of oak 

vertising in national publications; it will con- 

flooring on which is stamped our association 

grading rules and standards. It shall continue 

the association and illustrations showing vari- 
association emblem. 





To Meet to Discuss Merits of 
New Paint Product 


BaLtimore, Mp., June 29.—A meeting of 
lumber dealers, painters, architects etc., will 
be held in Baltimore on July 14, under the 
direction of G. A. LaVallee, vice president of 
the Marietta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, 
Ohio, at which time there will be a discussion 
of Peel Kill, a new product of the Marietta 
company. An effort will be made to bring out 
a large attendance of architects, master painters 
and lumbermen in order that the subject can 
be brought to the attention of members of the 
several lines of business in a direct and im- 
pressive way. 

Mr. LaVallee was in Baltimore last week 
and conferred with James Corner & Sons in 
regard to the arrangements for the meeting. 

Mr. LaVallee had been successful in getting 
out a good attendance at a similar meeting in 
Greensboro, N. C., on June 19, at which time 
he made an interesting talk upon the merits 
of the new product. His talk is principally 
about lumber and its proper protection with 
paint. 

Mr. LaVallee expects to hold a meeting in 
Detroit within a short time, and a series of 
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other meetings in different sections of the coun- 
try are contemplated as a part of this cam- 
paign. 





In Favor of a "Reasonable" 
Advance 


30sTON, MAss., June 30.—Directors of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce have endorsed 
“in principle” the proposal of increased freight 
rates by the railroads of the country. Practic- 
ally all the important lumber concerns in this 
district are members of the chamber, which has 
now decided to reserve the right to protest 
against any method of increase that would not 
preserve, so far as possible, existing relation- 
ships. The flat increase on a percentage basis 
would be unfair to New England because of its 
greater distance from big markets and sources 
of supply of raw materials than is the case with 
some competing communities, directors of the 
chamber have decided. They are fully aware 
of the present condition of business generally, 
but recognize that the welfare of the commer- 
cial and the transportation interests is so inter- 
woven that what is injurious to one must of 
necessity be injurious to the other. The cham- 
ber announces in an official statement that it 
believes that a “reasonable” advance in rates, 
generally applied, would safeguard railroad 
securities and would increase the purchasing 
power of the railroads to an extent that would 
increase manufacturing and employment. 





Traffic Association Committee 
to Attend Rate Hearings 


Mempuis, TENN., June 30.—A resolution in- 
structing F. T. Dooley, president of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, to ap- 
point a committee of five to attend hearings 
in reference to the 15 percent increase in inland 
freight rates and giving it authority to “take 
such action in the light of developments as 
will under the circumstances secure the best 
possible basis of rates on hardwood forest 
products,” was adopted this afternoon by the 
board of directors of the association in special 
session in the offices of J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager. The resolution further pointed 
out the necessity for as low rates as possible, 
due to the present condition of the industry ; 
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however, it points out the need for an ade- 
quate system of transportation at rates which 
are just and reasonable to the carrier as wel] 
as the shipper. 

The board of directors heard a report by 
Secretary-Manager Townshend, who recently 
returned from Washington, D. C. Mr. Town- 
shend also read a telegram from Frank Carna- 
han, eastern manager of the traffic association, 
stating that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had fixed the date of the initial hearing 
for July 15 at Washington, at which time the 
petitions of the railroads will be heard and 
testimony taken. Subsequent hearings will be 
held starting on Aug. 31, the first to be held in 
Washington. 





Delays Action on Proposed 
Building Code 


Mapison, Wis., June 29.—As a result of 
organized, co-operative activity between local 
lumbermen and representatives of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the city 
council voted at its meeting last Friday evening 
to delay further action on a proposed new build- 
ing ordinance and to hold a public hearing in 
order that all interests might be given an op- 
portunity to express their views as to the fea- 
tures of this ordinance. J. B. Westover, build- 
ing code expert of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, came to Madison and 
worked with the local lumber committee. He 
also has prepared a brief on this building code 
that will be presented to the council and which 
it is hoped will result in having the sections 
of the code inimical to the lumber industry 
greatly modified. 

At a meeting of the city council on June 26, 
R. J. Connor, of C. C. Collins & Sons, Mr. 
Davis, of the C. W. Davis Lumber Co., and 
J. J. Fitzpatrick, of the J. J. Fitzpatrick Lum- 
ber Co., presented a petition on behalf of the 
contractors and retail lumbermen, asking for a 
public hearing. This petition was granted and 
the council will give notice of the hearing when 
the date for it has been set. 

As key man for the order of Hoo-Hoo in 
Madison territory, J. J. Fitzpatrick has taken 
the lead in organizing the work in connection 
with this building code and has expressed sin- 
cere appreciation of himself and other members 
of the industry for the splendid work done by 
Mr. Westover. 


Importance of Lumber to Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo., June 29.—A recent issue 
of the Kansas Citian, published by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Kansas City, was called 
an industrial number and was devoted to a de- 
scription of the many important industries that 
help to make Kansas City a great industrial 
and commercial metropolis. One of the impor- 
tant articles in this issue was devoted to the 
lumber industry and was written by Paul E. 
Kendall, advertising manager of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Sales Corporation. Mr. Kendall said: 

Kansas City might well be considered the 
lumber capital of America because of the 
number of lumber manufacturers having 
their home offices here and because so much 
lumber is sold through Kansas City. There- 
fore it is reasonable to suppose that Kansas 
City should be interested in some facts about 
this particular industry. 


Mr. Kendall then gives some interesting sta- 
tistics concerning the lumber and _ secondary 
woodworking industries of the United States 
which “represent approximately $10,000,000,000 
of capital, $3,600,000,000 in value of annual 
product and 1,000,000 in number of employees.” 





The Classified Department 


will do it. 


Mr. Kendall gives interesting information con- 
cerning the lumber production of the United 
States and the distribution of the product, stat- 
ing that practically 50 percent of all lumber 
produced goes into home building and farm 
building. 

He discusses the depression that has affected 
the lumber business and points out the oppor- 
tunity now presented for property owners to 
build, modernize or repair while prices of all 
building materials are low and plenty of labor 
is available. An interesting statement made by 
Mr. Kendall is this: 

From the standpoint of the value of mate- 
rials that go into building construction each 
year, lumber easily holds first place. Sev- 
enty-five percent of the homes in this coun- 
try are built either entirely or mainly of 
wood, as are 95 percent of the buildings on 
farms. When the question of permanency 
arises, it is well to remember that the oldest 
homes in the United States in years are 
built of wood and that most so called per- 
manent buildings outlive their period of use- 
fulness, become out of date and are either 
torn down and replaced or they are modern- 
ized. When it comes to modernization, @ 
building of wood is more susceptible to im- 
provement at reasonable costs and such mod- 
ernization, if directed by competent archi- 
tects, can be done more readily and without 
destroying good architectural lines if the 
original product was wood and the product 
used in modernizing is wood. 
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Joys of Home Owning 


The Future of the Home 
JE RTAIN dolorous proph- 


ets have been predict- 
ing the doom of the 
~home. They say that 

4 since modern eco- 
~“ nomic conditions have 
remov ed all commodity production from 
the home to the factories women have had 
perforce to follow it there, and the home, 
as it formerly was known, has no longer 
any excuse for being. 






One wonders what the mind of an 
economist must be like inside, since he 
can think of the home as nothing more 
than a small industrial plant, as indeed it 
was in the old days, ignoring the intangi- 
ble assets of love and peace, of beauty 
and happiness and fun. 

3ut he also forgets the primary pur- 
pose of the home. 

Home was invented when humanity 
discovered the need of a nursery. By 
that we don’t mean the modern room 
that goes by the name, but a place in 
which children could be nurtured under 
better conditions and properly reared. 

Since that is the prime object of a 
home, and neither economists nor statisti- 
cians can find any better way of handling 
the most fundamental duty of the human 
race, it is safe to predict that some kind 
of home will be with us always. 

The home magazines still have enor- 
mous circulation; our cities and towns 
still show new homes and real estate men 
report that the trend is away from the 
apartment or two-family house to the 
small, individual home. In_ spite of 
gloomy predictions we still see young 
brides looking over plans and sites, and 
writers in home and garden magazines 
say that modern taste is turning back to 
larger rooms, porches and gardens. 

The younger generation have looked 
at the little cubicles offered to them as 
substitutes for homes, have tried the beds 
that come out from folding doors and 
the trick dining tables that come down 
from the walls, and all the other in- 
genious and startling contrivances to 
make one room serve ~ where six used to 
be scarcely enough, (at double the price 
of the six!) and they have turned their 
backs on the makeshifts. 

They are looking at real bed-rooms 
and sure-enough beds that can be aired, 
with longing eyes. 

The modern young woman is tired of 
standing on one spot and doing her 
kitchen work by turning around. She is 


beginning to look at mother’s old-fash- 
ioned kitchen with a speculative eye. She 
likes the beautiful, convenient modern 
cabinets, but she would like to have room 
enough for one of those dear, old-fash- 
ioned, comfy things—a rocker. She 
wouldn’t mind walking a little bit more 
around a moderately large kitchen. She 
wouldn’t mind so much doing a lot of the 
work which of late has been farmed out, 
if she could have space, sunshine, air and 
comfort while doing it. 

We believe it is written down in the 
books of the future that young people 
will come back to the home; that the 
small industries will come back to the 
home ; that women will grow tired of the 
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business world and the factory grind and 
will gradually turn once again to that 
ancient business of taking care of human- 
ity’s most urgent needs as individuals in 
the home instead of as employees in a 
large industrial system. This will come 
about as the inevitable result of the mod- 
ern trend towards greater beauty and 
comfort in the home and _ labor-saving 
home equipment. 


; «& ¢ 


SomE householders give their houses 
attention only when acute trouble, such 
as a leaky roof or burst pipe, demands 
it, but it is neither wise nor safe to wait 
until something breaks or gives way 
completely. Such troubles should be an- 


ticipated by making regular inspections 
and applying remedies where needed. 
Many of the inconveniences and discom- 
forts experienced in the household may 
thus be avoided, and considerable money 
may be saved. 


- FF #¢ 


Cheering Up the Kitchen 
Sate “SY ITCHEN beauty 


tat “RK. is a subject 
which has 
oar eT i only recently 
seal = eiliil! begu n to 
s=—— ia claim atten- 
ii aanenil tion. The bath 
room has taken to the wildest and most 
gorgeous coloration that the mind of man 
has been able to conceive and everybody 
admits that the results are wonderful. But 
kitchen fashion seems to be lagging be- 
hind in the modern race for brilliance. 


The kitchen is frequently the gloomiest 
or at any rate the chilliest looking place 
in the house. It is always immaculately 
and gleamingly white or sedately and 
coldly grey or pale green or some other 
sensible color. 

Why not cheer it up with bright walls 
and gay floors? 

Kitchen comfort has received more at- 
tention. The trend of the day is back to 
the larger kitchen, taking the best of the 
built-in features and adding space, sun- 
shine and color. The enormous kitchen 
of the past is out, and the opposite ex- 
treme which has reigned for the past two 
decades is going out. The modern house- 
wife wants a medium-sized kitchen. 


The big, old-fashioned, inconvenient 
kitchen did have a certain charm that is 
missing in the smart and snug little 
cubicles of the recent era. But it has 
gone and nobody wants it back. It has 
been turned into combination dinette and 
kitchenette with pleasing results. 

But the tiny little kitchen with its let- 
downs and pull-outs is expanding. Today 
the young home maker wants a larger 
little kitchen with color and warmth in its 
walls ; with its cabinets and tables painted 
in contrasting shades ; with brilliant spots 
of color as the various bowls and pitchers 
and cooking vessels, in their irresistible 
new rich tints, appear from the shelves ; 
with gay, color-bordered curtains and 
whimsical, dainty aprons. 

Think up some new ones for’ the 
kitchen. Make it over into the most cheer- 
ful room in the house. Then give a kitchen 
party and watch your guests thaw. 


























This page is written for the general public with the purpose of encouraging and spreading the idea of home 
owning and home improvement and to help create business. Show it to your editor. Free reprint on request. 
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Production and Sales Policy Formulated 


Owners and Executives Representing All Producing Regions in Two-day Conference Out- 
line Plans for Stabilizing Industry—Further Action to Be Taken by Regional Groups 


Owners and executives of lumber manufac- 
turing concerns in practically every section of 
the country were in session in a general con- 
ference at the Drake Hotel in Chicago Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week, the purpose of the 
conference being to discuss the various phases 
of the situation in the lumber industry and to 
develop constructive plans for improving condi- 
tions in the industry and setting in motion plans 
looking to the development of a building pro- 
gram throughout the country and a revival of 
the building industry. 

At the opening session on Tuesday, Charles 
S. Keith, of Kansas City, president of the 
Oregon-American Lumber Co., was elected 
chairman, and Col. W. B. Greeley, of Seattle, 
secretary-manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, was chosen as secretary. 
During the day reports were made from the 
various sections on inventories, production 
schedules, distribution, and other matters that 
have a direct bearing upon the situation in the 
lumber industry. 

There was a general discussion of plans of- 
fered for correcting any bad situation in the 
industry, to bring about a more equable rela- 
tionship between production and consumptive 
demand, and to develop plans for better distribu- 
tion and merchandising of lumber. 

As a result of this all-day discussion, a com- 
mittee of 20 was appointed, representing every 
section, to consider all the plans and reports 
offered and to prepare a recommendation to be 
presented to the general meeting on the follow- 
ing day. 

That this committee approached its task sin- 
cerely and earnestly was demonstrated in the 
fact that it sat practically all night before finally 
arriving at an agreement as to recommendations 
to be made. 

Upon reconvening on Wednesday morning, 
R. A. Long, of Kansas City, chairman of the 
board, Long-Bell Lumber Co., as chairman of 
this committee, presented the following recom- 
mendations : 


We recommend— 


1. That there be a serious attempt to 
adjust lumber production to demand in all 
regions, taking into consideration the stocks 
now on hand; that is, the reduction in pro- 
duction should be sufficient to move a sub- 
stantial proportion of the stocks on hand 
along with the current cut. 


2. As a permanent program, that there 
must be some legal and definite control of 
lumber distribution. 


3. That there must also be, as a perma- 
nent program, some definite and legal con- 
trol of lumber production. 


These may be accomplished through the 
medium of— 


(A.) Physical, integrated consolidations 
of properties in each region. 

(B.) Physical consolidations of produc- 
tion and distributing facilities only. 


(C.) Physical consolidations of timber 
ownership. 


(D.) Management control through the 
medium of companies organized by the 
parties in interest, to control their produc- 
tien and distribute their product; and/or 


(E.) Sales corporations created to sell 
the total production of the companies con- 
tracted with, and to pro rate sales in pro- 
portion to each company’s normal rated 


capacity in comparison with the total 

capacity of all contracting companies. 

4. A committee of five should be ap- 
pointed for each region to work out— 

(A.) The adjustment of production. 

(B.) The other principles covered here- 
in, for the permanent control of distribu- 
tion and production. 

5. The representatives of each lumber 
producing district attending this meeting 
should immediately call a meeting of the in- 
dustry in their own district, for the appoint- 
ment of the committee in that district. The 
chairmen of the respective district commit- 
tees should constitute a national committee 
for coordinating the work of the district 
committees. 


6. It is further recommended that uni- 
formity in operations throughout the various 
regions be given the most thoughtful con- 
sideration, to the end that lumber production 
in all districts may be more uniform. 


7. The most imperative immediate step 
is the adjustment of production to current 
demand. There should then follow the con- 
structive program recommended, looking 
toward a permanent stabilization of the in- 
dustry. The program outlined under sec- 
tions A, B and C (paragraph No. 3) above 
represents the ideal which should eventually 
be accomplished. For immediate application 
we recommend special consideration by the 
industry of sales corporations as outlined 
under section E. Each lumber producing 
region is urged to work out and apply this 
program as may appear most advantageous 
to that region. 

There was a full and free discussion of this 
report, which finally was unanimously adopted. 


Committees to Put Plan Into Effect 


For the purpose of appointing committees 
in each region, to put into effect as rapidly 
as possible these recommendations, the fol- 
lowing lumbermen pledged themselves to under- 
take this organization immediately upon return 
to their respective homes: 


West Coast—E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., and W. B. 
Greeley, Seattle. 

Southern pine—Charles Green, Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.: A. J. Peavy, 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; 
Fr. W. Reimers, Natalbany Lumber Co., Ham- 
mond, La., and D. T. Cushing, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 

California pines—W. E. Lamm, Lamm Lum- 
ber Co., Modoc Point, Ore., and B. W. Lakin, 
McCloud River Lumber Co., McCloud, Calif. 

Southern hardwoods—C. Arthur Bruce, E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Western pine—J. P. McGoldrick, J. P. Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Northern hemlock and hardwood—A. L. 
Osborn, Scott & Howe Lumber Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

California redwood—Fred M. Fenwick, 
Charles Nelson Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


New Mexico and Arizona—George E. Breece, 
George E. Breece Lumber Co., Albuquerque, 
N. M., and T. P. Gallagher, White Pine Lum- 
ber Co., Bernalillo, N. M. 


Northern pine—J. A. Mathieu, J. A. Mathieu 
(Ltd.), Rainy Lake, Ont. 

Southern cypress—H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Jeanerette, La. 





All of these men pledged themselves to under- 
take the organization ot the committee and put 
the recommended plans into effect just as 
quickly as possible. 

Col. W. B. Greeley was named ex-officio 
chairman and Charles S. Keith, vice chairman 
of the general committee that will have this 
work in charge. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, reported on 
results already obtained through the work of the 
National Timber Conservation Board, and said 
a telegram had been received during the day 
from Col. Robert P. Lamont, chairman of the 
conservation board, advising that appointment 
was being made of a lumber survey committee, 
This committee will be charged with the duty 
of making a complete survey of the lumber in- 
dustry, developing information as to stocks on 
hand at the mills and at distribution centers, 
and also compiling information as to prospective 
demand and making recommendations as to pro- 
duction schedules in the various districts. The 
personnel of this committee was not made public 
by Mr. Compton, although he said that there 
would be no lumbermen on the committee. This 
committee will be made up of men particularly 
well fitted by training and experience to conduct 
these surveys and he felt that when their ap- 
pointment was publicly announced the lumber 
industry would feel gratified at the caliber of 
the men who will undertake this work. 

John W. Blodgett offered a resolution com- 
mending Secretary Lamont for his interest and 
for the promptness with which the conservation 
board is acting on matters brought before it. 

Other matters of general interest to the in- 
dustry were discussed, among them being the 
petition of the railroads for a 15 percent increase 
in all freight rates. 

This meeting was notable for the large num- 
ber of owners and executives in attendance and 
for the earnestness and sincerity evidenced by 
every one present, indicating that they realized 
the necessity of taking some constructive action 
that would redound to the benefit of the industry 
and assist in restoring national prosperity. The 
results of this meeting will not be fully felt, 
however, until after the various regional com- 
mittees have been appointed and have begun 
the work of putting into effect the recommenda- 
tions made at this conference. Certainly every 
one present went home feeling greatly encour- 
aged and convinced that the industry was going 
to co-operate more closely than ever before, and 
that definitely helpful results would be shown 
almost immediately. 

While many differences of opinion developed 
in the discussions, none were so serious as to 
prevent the final unanimous approval of the 
recommendations made by the committee which 
labored so long and so zealously in an effort to 
present a program that would receive the ap- 
proval of the entire industry. 





Fire Destroys Lumber at South- 
ern Plant 


Extrop, La., June 30.—Fire of undetermined 
origin last Friday night burned the main lum- 
ber yard of the Pioneer Lumber Co., here, of 
which W. M. Nichols is general manager. Mr. 
Nichols stated that about seven and a_ half 
million feet of lumber in the storage yard was 
destroyed but that by valiant efforts of local 
and neighboring fire forces, all of the buildings 
comprising the plant were saved. 
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July 4, 1931 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuineTon, D. C., June 29.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended June 20, and for 
twenty-four weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 








89 





ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills ~ Production of 1936 Shipments of 1930 Orders of 1930 
Southern Pine Association. re ee 25,721,000 64 31,143,000 85 29,757,000 95 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. seeseee 194 108,065,000 77 103,307,000 74 108,914,000 83 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 60 34,832,000 73 25,358,000 71 22,862,000 69 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 24 18,553,000 64 17,709,000 101 15,514,000 96 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... i 3,872,000 47 2,785,000 71 2,202,000 55 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 1,763,000 85 1,492,000 72 1,499,000 105 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 40 4,906,000 89 4,130,000 81 3,720,000 85 
Watad SOLTIWOOES 2 occcveccccvvesvocvvveseos 459 197,712,000 72 185,924,000 77 184,468,000 83 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 214 16,312,000 57 19,515,000 87 18,073,000 92 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 1,891,000 46 1,474,000 80 1,135,000 49 
Sebel RASDWOOND oc cincccccccvcsccecocecces SM 18,203,000 56 20,989,000 ” 86 19,208,000 “88 
GranG totale ..cocecctGheccccoscese vostecce GE 215,915,000 71 206,913,000 78 203,676,000 S84 
TWENTY-FOUR WEEES Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association............ tinecse 2a 812,211,000 66 880,047,000 78 881,265,000 79 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 194 2,529,972,000 67 2,627,888,000 74 2,572,710,000 74 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 61 623,410,000 65 660,582,000 78 630,155,000 77 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.t.. 24 229,823,000 68 362,763,000 83 378,145,000 81 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 66,502,000 70 67,533,000 71 65,745,000 78 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 49,841,000 73 31,951,000 68 31,813,000 66 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 43 107,546,000 69 112,539,000 92 94,509,000 81 
Cates BECTOOES boo 60606006 0000006s6400 os 8 4,419,305,000 67 4,743,303,000 76 4,654,342,000 76 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 180 388,879,000 58 458,307,000 78 455,697,000 82 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 83,830,000 54 56,723,000 54,003,000 69 
Petal harvrGweeGs .ccccsvscsveccs ¢eeseewnesee - 201 472,709,000 57 515,030,000 "76 509,700,000 80 
Gee: GHGRED cccececcceses ‘MtiVeindanaake ae 4,892,014,000 66 5,258,333,000 76 5,164,042,000 76 


*Average weekly number. 


{Twenty-three weeks. 





~ Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuincTon, D. C., June 29.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage June 20, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 


Southern Pime Agwoctatioh. ..ccccccccccceccose 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... re 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
es 113 771,847,000 83,475,000 9 
166 1,455,927,000 312,818,000 22 
80 1,254,102,000 104,442,000 8 z 
7 271,362,000 18,222,000 7 
vo Bee 933,538,000 130,637,000 14 





Orders Gain to 


96 Percent of Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 2.—Five hundred 


and sixty-seven softwood mills of seven associa- 


tions for the week ended June 27 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
production aggregating 202,019,000 feet, shipments, 201,416,000 feet, and orders 194,276,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 
Southern ee re 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association...... naeieare wat 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn......... 
Northern Fume Deere, BOOS: cic vcsnceetes 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association......... iaecns 
Totals, softwoods......... seamen reened aameee 
Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 
Pe, TING on o.5.0 cube <ccnsascuseees 








No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
we 128 27,487,000 33,579,000 32,886,000 
ee 222 108,433,000 114,111,000 109,255,000 
“eo 86 36,656,000 26,089,000 27,727,000 
vi 24 17,988,000 17,426,000 15,218,000 
a 7 4,149,000 2,176,000 2,921,000 
oe 17 1,532,000 1,232,000 889,000 
el 83 5,774,000 6,803,000 5,380,000 
ie 567 202,019,000 201,416,000 194,276,000 
.. 182 15,755,000 17,191,000 24,384,000 
ae 2,121,000 1,517,000 1,416,000 
> 199 17,876,000 18,708,000 25,800,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WasH., July 1—The 223 West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended June 27 reported: 
Production 108,445,000 
Shipments 114,111,000 5.229%, over production 
Orders 109,286,000 0.78%, over production 
A group of 343 mills whose production re- 
ports of 1931 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 
Average weekly operating capacity 298,599,000 
Average weekly cut for 25 weeks— 
nM cikvederieusvavesstseeaeeeene 158,861,000 
BEE ance pb nede adensts eau eeseies 126,421,000 
Actual cut week ended June 27.. 125,831,000 


A group of 222 mills whose production for 
the week ended June 27 was 108,433,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
Te seisne 36,726,000 35,612,000 84,236,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 50,007,000 43,761,000 184,825,000 
Export - 19,950,000 22,454,000 105,730,000 
Local 7,428,000 ef . 2 Shee 
114,111,000 109,255,000 374,791,000 


A group of 194 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: 


Week ended Average for 25 weeks 
June 27, 1931 1931 1930 
Production 104,588,000 105,052,000 155,765,000 
110,511,000 109,175,000 148,578,000 
106,570,000 107,157,000 143,248,000 


Shipments 
Orders 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
PortLAND, Ore., June 30.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended June 27: 


Total number of mills reporting, 86: 


Actual production for week...... 36,656,000 
DROID incccceds bavi osveensee 26,089,000 


a 27,727,000 
Report of 59 mills: 

Operating capacity .......ceeees 66,934,000 
Average for 3 previous years.... 46,403,000 
Actual production for week..... 32,656,000 


Report of 79 mills: 


Averag BPGRUOIIOR «oc cecsesees 39,728,000 
CIMIIOG COGGED. wcccccicssccovess 103,844,000 
Stock on hand—June 27........- 1,215,257,000 
Identical mills reporting, 59: 
Production— 
Operating capacity ..........6. 66,934,000 
Average for 3 previous years.. 46,103,000 


Week ended Week ended 
June 27, 1931 June 28, 1930 


Actual for week.. 32,656,000 43,984,000 
Shipments ......... 23,522,000 35,418,000 
Orders received 24,874,000 ' 35,763,000 
Identical mills reporting, 77: 

Production— 
Average for 3 previous years.. 39,336,000 


Week ended Week ended 
June 27,1931 June 28, 1930 


Unfilled orders..... 103,610,000 125,944,000 
Gross stocks on 
MD  ¢ecesscnrnes 1,197,872,000 1,264,517,000 





Southern Pine Report 


New Or eans, La., June 29.—For the week 
ended June 20, Saturday, 135 mills of total 
capacity 133 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation: 

Pct. of output 


3-year Ac- 
Production— Carstf Feet Ave. tual 
Aver. 3 years. .... 54,989,000. .... 0+ 
BOE iiss oon a ead 28,248,000 “e see 
Shipments* ....1,615 33,915,000 . 120.06 
Orders 
Received* ...1,544 32,424,000 - 114.78 
On hand end 


WHORE. Scccs 4,110 86,310,000 .... ere 
*Orders were 95.60 percent of shipments 
+Car basis is 21,000 feet. 
tOrders on hand at above 135 mills showed 

a decrease of 1.70 percent, or 1,491,000 feet, 
during the week. 
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Recommendations for Hardwood Business 


Special Commission Suggests 90-Day Shutdowns, Appointment of Advisory Commit- 
tee to Make Periodic Market Surveys, and Establishment of Group Fabricating Plants. 


Mempuis, TENN., June 29.—With more than 
200 manufacturers of hardwood present, rep- 
resenting more than 50 percent of the hard- 
wood production of the United States, the 
report of the Hardwood Commission, prepared 
by a committee of eight, which is aimed to 
alleviate conditions in the hardwood industry, 
was adopted without a dissenting vote at a 
general meeting of hardwood producers held 
at the Hotel Peabody on last Friday. The 
meeting was called by George H. Henderson, 
president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, for the purpose of considering the re- 
port of the commission, which was appointed 
by Mr. Henderson just following the annual 
meeting of the institute held last February. 
The report was read by V. M. Scanlon, chair- 
man of the commission, who has worked untir- 
ingly since his appointment, along with the 
members of the commission who are: Gordon 
Reynolds, Albany, Ga.; E. F. Horan, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; W. R. Satterfield, Memphis; P. P. 
Joyes, Louisville, Ky.; John Raine, Rainelle, 
West Va.; Fred Arn, Chattanooga, Tenn.; and 
George H. Henderson, Keltys, Tex. 

The committee was in session on Wednesday 
and Thursday of last week and completed a 
fifty-page typewritten report late on Thursday 
night to be read to the meeting on Friday 
morning. The meeting convened promptly at 
9:30 o'clock with more than 150 in the ball- 
room of the hotel. 

In opening the meeting President Henderson 
briefly explained the reason for the gathering 
and of the activity of the institute in prepara- 
tion for it. He praised the committee for the 
work that had been accomplished, and the 
hours spent in research work in order to be 
able to present to the hardwood industry a 
clear picture of the conditions and the need for 
some sort of a plan. 

J. H. Townshend, executive vice president 
of the institute, went into detail as to the rea- 
son for the calling of the meeting, giving facts 
and figures obtained from the statistical de- 
partment of this organization which showed the 
need for some sort of a plan or action which 
was approved by the industry as a whole. He 
said, however, that conditions are looking up 
slightly and quoted from many authorities that 
the worst is over and that we are starting up 
again. He showed, however, that if the hard- 
wood industry is to realize even good times 
again, some plan, similar to the one made 
would have to be adopted and followed. 

V. M. Scanlon next read the report of the 
Hardwood Commission, after a few explana- 
tory remarks in reference to the work done by 
the committee and how it had finally agreed 
upon a plan. The first part of the report was 
filled with a mass of statistics which had been 
gathered by the committee pointing out the 
present condition of the hardwood market, and 
showed conclusively that some action must be 
taken if the industry is again to be put upon 
a good firm financial basis and in position to 
make a profit out of the sale of hardwoods. 
Mr. Scanlon’s report took each subject sep- 
arately and outlined what was needed, touching 
on all subjects such as a general closing down 
for 90 days, standard form of contract, trade 
extension and all its many ramifications. 


On the Subject of Freight Rates 


When the subject of freight rates was men- 
tioned, the report said: 

The average charge per thousand feet for 
railroad transportation of hardwood forest 
products, under the prevailing rates, as shown 
by the institute’s figures is approximately $10. 
Thus, it will be seen that the hardwood lum- 


ber producer is now paying about 40 percent 
of the present value of his products to accom- 
Plish rail delivery of them. This is a very 
serious matter. 

The difficulties now confronting the coun- 
try’s railroads are well understood. Neverthe- 
less, it is difficult to see how the lumber in- 
dustry can continue to stand the freight tariffs 
even now imposed on it. 

Many students of the railroad problem sert- 
ously question whether the proposed increase 
in rates will produce greater revenue for the 
railroads, which is the end sought to be accom- 
plished thereby. Whether or not this be gen- 
erally true, it is the judgment of this com- 
mission that such an increase in rates on 
forest products will not produce greater rev- 
enue. The high level of rates obtaining in the 
last decade has already forced the relocation 
of woodworking industries nearer to the 
source of raw material, thereby depriving the 
earriers of much traffic that they theretofore 
enjoyed. An increase in rates on forest prod- 
ucts can but serve to accelerate this move. 
In addition to this, during the last two or 
three years especially, much of the forest 





[Sales-o-gram No. 30] 


HOW ABOUT 


a weekly session of “skull practice?" It 
won't be long now until football season is 
here, and we will be reading how Zupke and 
Staga and Warner and the rest are holding 
“skull practice” as well as field practice for 
their men. Perhaps the idea wouldn't be so 
bad in the lumber business. How about a 
weekly meeting, say Monday morning, for 
half an hour, or some noon—when every 
man jack of the gang gets a shot in the arm 
of the most inspiring stuff the boss has in 
his kit; perhaps a sales plan, or, once in a 
while a challenge or a little contest, or a 
suggestion or two on the stock, or a “spell- 
down" on the things that everyone ought to 
know? If a regular meeting is good for a 
football team, for a church, for a specialty 
sales organization, might it not be good for 
a lumber yard? 





products transportation, both as to logs and 
lumber, is coming to be handled by other 
forms of transportation, especially trucks and 
water carriers. The commission believes that 
it is the duty of the lumber industry to pre- 
sent these facts to those charged with the 
duty of so adjusting rates as to produce an 
adequate revenue for the railroads, and urge 
that no advance be made in freight rates on 
forest products. 


Urges More Inspectors 


In reference to inspection, the report read 
as follows: 

One of the great evils confronting the hard- 
wood industry is the lack of uniform mill in- 
spection. 

The commission believes that this can be 
very largely overcome by having competent 
inspectors to visit the member mills for the 
purpose of giving all proper instructions as 
will tend to promote uniformity of grades; 
and— 

That these inspectors check up the inspec- 
tion work being done by members’ inspectors, 
and that such service be made available for 
group test inspections; and— 

That the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation be earnestly requested to provide this 
special inspection service. 


Opportunity in the Marketing End 


One subject mentioned in the report, which 
was not carried in the recommendations, was 
“Sales Company,” and read as follows: 

There is little that can be accomplished 
toward reducing manufacturing cost, espe- 
cially on account of the cheapness of man- 
power. About the only feature of our busi- 
ness, offering opportunity for substantial say- 
ing, is the marketing end. There is duplication 
of efforts which could be avoided. Further, 
with centralized sales control or central sell- 
ing arrangements, it would be possible to con- 
solidate shipments and take advantage of the 
lower transportation charges to be obtained 
by use of water transportation. 

The commission submitted to the marketing 
division of a prominent life insurance com- 
pany, aS well as members of merchandising 
experts, five plans designed to reduce market- 
ing expense. These plans were likewise placed 
before our general counsel, Mr. Norman. 

The substance of the arrangement is that 
you would be bound to maintain the integrity 
of prices quoted this sales company for a 
specified period of time; however, you may sell 
to or through others at the same price quoted 
the sales company without paying commis- 
sion; but, in event you should depart from 
your quoted prices and accept orders at lower 
figures then you will be obligated to pay the 
sales agency its regular commission as liqui- 
dated damages. 

This is the simplest, practical, legal arrange- 
ment we have been able to devise and un- 
doubtedly the effect would be to maintain a 
range of hardwood fluctuations within a nar- 
row spread. 

In addition to this, the commission has in- 
vestigated the arrangements under’. which 
Pacific coast woods are being marketed by a 
central agency for the account of a number 
of West Coast operators. These companies are 
functioning well. However, their activities 
are so foreign to anything the hardwood in- 
dustry might undertake, they offer no assist- 
ance to the commission in its study. 

After much consideration, both at formal 
meetings and in informal discussions among 
its members, the commission finally decided 
to make no recommendations at this time with 
respect to sales agencies, although it is of the 
opinion that a plan of marketing along these 
lines offers many advantages. 


Recommendations of Commission 


The recommendations made by the commis- 
sion, and the conclusion of the report follows: 


In light of the foregoing facts, the commis- 
sion submits the following recommendations, 
and earnestly urges that the industry give 
careful consideration to each and everyone 
hereinafter presented, with the object in view 
of bettering the condition of our line of trade, 
and thereby improving the situation of each 
individual connected with it. The commis- 
sion emphatically recommends: 


1. Production—That each mill operator give 
serious consideration to a complete shutdown for 
ninety (90) days, effective immediately. 

2. Trade Extension—That each and every 
manufacturer of hardwood lumber subscribe to 
and support the trade promotion activities of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute as here- 
inbefore outlined. 


3. Firm Price—That all manufacturers ot 
hardwoods adopt the policy of maintaining their 
price lists for a given period of time, and adver- 
tise the fact generally. 


4. Standard Form of Contract—That no or- 
ders be accepted except under a standard form 
of contract providing for definite date of ship- 
ment; and that no discounts be allowed unless 
earned. 

5. Hight-Hour Day—The commission recom- 
mends unqualifiedly that the hardwood industry 
as a whole adopt the 8-hour day, giving labor 
shorter hours of service in order that they may 
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nave their hours for recreation and home work, 
which is well deserved. 

6. Advisory Control—The commission recom- 
mends that a small group of institute members, 
not less than five nor more than seven, chosen 
for their long experience and large judgment, 
pe appointed by the president of the institute 
to constitute a directing body or advisory coun- 
cil, for the industry. — This body should collab- 
orate with the institute in making periodic 
surveys of the hardwood lumber markets, in 
studying current market conditions, in forecast- 
ing market requirements, and in watching the 
trend of consumptive capacity, particularly as 
it is affected by substitute competition. 

The findings of the advisory council to be 
communicated to every member of the institute 
for information and guidance. This body’s at- 
tention to market and consumptive trends should 
pe directed to all species, grades and thicknesses 
of hardwood lumber. 


7. Fabrication—The commission recommends 
that the manufacturers of hardwood lumber give 
serious consideration to the establishment of 
group fabricating plants logically located, with 
respect to freight rates, particularly transit 
rates to central points. 


8. Cost Accounting—Only through an ade- 
quate system of cost accounting will it be pos- 
sible for members of the hardwood industry to 
make intelligent comparisons of their operations 
and determine the price at which lumber can 
be sold at a fair profit. The commission, there- 
fore, recommends that the institute be instructed 
to study this problem and at earliest possible 
time formulate a plan to be adopted as a 
standard. 

9. Freight Rates—The commission recom- 
mends that its suggestions hereinbefore set out 
be immediately acted upon. 


10. Statistical Reports of the Institute—The 
commission recommends that the institute’s stat- 
istical reports be continued, but that only those 
members of the institute who have contributed 
information for the reports receive them. And 
that the charge to subscribers be increased from 
$25 to $50 a month. That all such reports be 
copyrighted. 

The commission recommends that the institute 
compile monthly an analysis of the figures show- 
ing in its stock report and distribute such an 
analysis to its members. 

11. Credit Service—-The commission recom- 
mends that all hardwood manufacturers take 
advantage of the credit service offered by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 

12. Taxes—The constant increase in local 
taxes upon standing timber, inventories, plants 
ete., is one of the major contributing causes to 
the present deplorable and tragic economic con- 
dition of the hardwood industry, and this com- 
mission recommends that its members jointly 
and severally use all lawful means at their com- 
mand to bring this fact to the proper attention 
of all State and local taxing boards and authori- 
ties. 





Conclusion 


The commission presents the foregoing rather 
lengthy report in the hope that the facts therein 
set forth may awaken the members of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’. Institute, and, in fact, all 
producers of hardwood lumber, to the necessity 
of immediate action in which all will co-operate 
to save the industry from destruction. 

Most of the recommendations contained in 
this report will require the serious consideration 
of the board of directors of the institute and, if 
adopted, of course, means will have to be pro- 
vided for putting them into execution. The 
commission recognizes that if any substantial 
part of the program which it has outlined is to 
be put into operation in any effective manner, 
the expenditure of much larger sums than the 
institute has heretofore commanded will be re- 
quired. However, the commission is convinced 
that the hardwood industry must make the 
Sacrifice. necessary if it is to be saved from 
destruction. Other industries with which we 
compete are spending much larger sums than 
the carrying out of the program here outlined 
will necessitate. Experience demonstrates that 
the policies which the hardwood industry has 
pursued in the past do not avail in meeting 
competition of better organized, better financed 
and more aggressive competing industries. Pro- 
ducers of hardwoods are asked to realize the 
dire necessity of the situation and to contribute 
accordingly. 

The board of directors of the institute will 
doubtless give serious consideration to the best 
means of raising the necessary funds and make 
its recommendations to the membership. 

One of the recommendations of this report, 
however, requires immediate action by the indi- 
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vidual members of the institute, as well as all 


producers of hardwood lumber. This is the 
recommendation that production be immediately 
suspended for a period of 90 days. The com- 
mission is advised that no agreement to so 
suspend production may lawfully be made, but 
we have presented the facts of the situation in 
the hope that each producer will see the neces- 
sity of such a suspension. 

The commission believes that unless this be 
done, the loss to the industry will be so great 
that there will be little hope that the more con- 
structive and forward-looking recommendations 
can be carried out. 


Report Approved With No Dissenting 
Votes 


More than one hour was consumed in the 
reading of the report, a part of which was read 
by J. Van Norman, general counsel for the 
institute, from Louisville, Ky. During the en- 
tire time of reading not a hardwood manufac- 
turer left the ballroom, although the day was 
extremely warm. Never before has such in- 
terest been shown in a hardwood meeting. 

Following the reading of the report much 
discussion was heard. However, before ad- 
journing for luncheon a motion was made by 
W. E. Delaney, and seconded by C. Arthur 
Bruce, that the report be accepted and ap- 
proved, and there were no dissenting votes. 

The afternoon session was given to general 
discussion of the matter of putting into practice 
the many things suggested, and it was ex- 
plained that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, through its board of directors, and new 
advisory council, approved the report and 
would immediately undertake this job. 

The principal subject discussed was the clos- 
ing down of the mills for 90 days, which was 
action suggested for immediate consideration. 
Of the manufacturers present more than 60 
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percent stated they would close down for a 
period of ninety days immediately, while the 
remainder promised curtailment for 60 days 
to equal a closing down period of ninety days. 
It was suggested that other manufacturers be 
seen at once in reference to the proposals made 
by the commission, and W. E. Delaney again 
moved that committees be appointed in each 
of the ten zones. These committees will soon 
be appointed by the president of the institute. 
There is but little doubt, however, that the 
majority of mills will close down at once for 
the 90-day period. 

Among the hardwood manufacturers who 
joined in the discussion were: W. E. Delaney, 
Columbia, Miss.; F. W. Reimers, Hammond, 
La.; John Raine, Rainelle, West Va.; Fred 
Arn, Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. Arthur Bruce, 
Memphis; Lee Robinson, Mt. Vernon, Ala.; 
S. B. Adams, Mobile, Ala.; J. C. Anderson, St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. R. Satterfield, Memphis, 
Tenn.; E. F. Horan, Houston, Tex.; J. W. 
Bailey, Laurel, Miss.; Fred Bringardner, Hunt- 
ington, West Va.; H. G. Robertson, Savannah, 
Ga.; D. C. Wilson, Perry, Fla.; J. E. Wil- 
liams, Woods Lumber Co.; K. L. Emmons, 
Memphis. 

During the afternoon a short address was 
heard from Donald R. Brewster, lumber util- 
ization engineer of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, on the subject of re- 
search for the opening up of new markets. A 
short talk was also made by Alfred E. Clark, 
of Toronto, Ont. 

Following the general meeting a short meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute was held and J. H. 
Townshend, executive vice president, was 
charged with the work of putting the plan, as 
adopted, into operation. 


Promoting Plans for Better 
Marketing 


For several years L. R. Putman, merchandis- 
ing counsel for the Southern Pine Association, 
has urged southern pine producers to adopt 
some legal plan for better control of production 
and distribution in the South. He was assigned 
by President C. C. Sheppard and Secretary- 
Manager H. C. Berckes, of the association, sev- 
eral months ago to the task of working out 
such a plan. In January, Mr. Putman de- 
veloped a plan of this nature. Since that time 
it has been tentatively presented to the leaders 
in the industry, not only in southern pine but 
in all other wood species. In every case this 
plan has met with the approval of these manu- 
facturers. 

At the conference of lumber executives at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago this week, Mr. Putman 
was invited to present his plan to the members 
of the special committee, of which R. A. Long 
was chairman. 

Some of the major influences and their ef- 
fects upon conditions in the industry mentioned 
by Mr. Putman were: 


Lack of corporate control in the lumber busi- 
ness has brought about three major weaknesses 
and unfortunate consequences : 

Price instability caused by overproduction and 
inefficient marketing ; 


Unreliable quality of lumber as a building or 
fabricating material caused largely by poor 
preparation, loose grading and lack of marks of 
identification ; 


Lack of modern methods of merchandising 
and distribution caused largely by insufficient 
volume and the inability of small units to 
employ high class talent and distribution plans. 

While Mr. Putman has given particular at- 
tention to the situation in the South, he says the 
fundamental weaknesses are the same in all 
other sections. In his prospectus he reviews 
the effect on the future timber supply and quotes 


findings of Government foresters on the needs 
of the lumber industry. 

This plan contemplates beginning on not too 
large a scale with a marketing company, one 
prime object being, through corporate owner- 
ship in the company, to mobilize the best brains 
in the industry. 

This company is called the American Stand- 
ard Lumber Corporation and it is proposed to 
authorize a capital stock of $3,500,000, with $1,- 
000,000 paid in, to launch the organization. 

It is proposed that this company shall act as 
a parent company and subscribe for 50 percent 
of the stock in subsidiaries or regional com- 
panies, 

This company is to be operated under the 
supervision of a board of directors and by a 
high class general manager or general sales 
manager. 

A master trade-mark has been developed and 
the plan provides that the product of the dif- 
ferent mills is to be classified as to quality. All 
lumber will bear the regional grade-marks and 
the National “Tree”’-mark. In this prospectus 
Mr. Putman also submits a tentative contract to 
be operative between the marketing company 
and the producers. 

In order that there may be no misunderstand- 
ings on the part of buyers or any unwitting sub- 
stitution of grades or using materials unfitted 
for the purpose, three brands have been pro- 
posed: “Standard,” “Choice,” and “Supreme.” 

One of the essential features of the plan is an 
extensive advertising and trade promotion cam- 
paign. 

A large number of operators of concentration 
yards and planing mills already have expressed 
themselves as agreeable to selling their products 
through such a concern when properly organ- 
ized and financed. ‘These operators take the 


_cut of many small mills. Many of the large op- 
erators, too, have expressed their approval. 
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Results of Uniform Accounting on Special Millwork 


New York, June 30.—Continuing its reports 
based on results of its statistical research, 
the Eastern Millwork Bureau has released a 
report on 60 concerns that operate manufac- 
turing mills producing special millwork. 
This number was found out of 126 con- 
cerns for whom the bureau conducted the 
audits during the last year. In its report, 
the bureau says: 

We have given this department more in- 
tensive study than any other because of the 
great variation in plant investment and the 
character of products manufactured. The 
“uniform” cost accounting method employed 
by these 60 firms makes possible the collec- 
tion of complete information on each order 
manufactured as well as on the entire de- 
partment operations, and provides a loss or 
gain statement at the end of each month 
showing the results of operating the mill. 

The consensus for these 60 mills reflects— 

%on % to 
Cost Sales 
Mill manufactured 
Pe Licewdyeear $5,358,656.60 100 
,581,254.26 100 85.5 


_ 


Factory cost ...... 4 
7,402.34 16.9 14.5 


Gross profit ...... 7 of 
Commercial expense 1,216,410.44 26.5 22.7 





1930 Net Operating 

ain anew be $ 439,008.10 9.6 8.2 
1929 results re- 

flected Loss of... 
1928 results re- 

ee BOO Oho ss ctcencenee 2 on 

These comparative percentages tell a story 
of intensive competition for a constantly de- 
creasing volume during the last three years. 
In the effort to keep the plant in operation 
orders were accepted at any figure regardless 
of cost of production—with the inevitable re- 
sult—great loss in the manufacturing depart- 
ment. It should be apparent now that profits 
can not be made from volume which is 
“bought.” 

The average gross profit over factory cost 
of production, 16.9 percent, is less than half 
what a normal and fair mark-up should be. 
The 1929 average gross profit was 23.3 per- 
cent. 

This department will come out of the 
“red” when a normal gross profit for the 
products of the mill is secured—but not until 
then. 

Production costs are well under control 
considering the shrunken volume. The same 
may be said regarding commercial expense 
which reflects 26.5 percent for 1930 as com- 
pared with 25.7 percent for 1929, using fac- 
tory cost as the basis. 

Analysis of factory cost develops the fol- 
lowing percentages: 

Materials used in manufacturing, 48 per- 
cent. 

Productive 
percent. 

Factory general expense, 15 percent. 

Factory machine expense, 12 percent. 


(etesesews 2.4 1.9 


bench and machine labor, 25 


Factory burdens for these 60 mills average 
as follows: 

sench hour burden, 47 cents. 

Machine hour burden, $1.20. 

Commercial burden, 26.5 percent. 

Ten firms, or 17 percent, operated their 
mill department profitably in 1930, the con- 
sensus reflecting 

%on % to 
Cost Sales 
Mill manufactured 

Se thc eacs wae ,235,915.90 100 

Factory cost 828,051.34 100 67 








407,864.56 
294,090.06 


Gross profit 


Commercial expense 


or 
ow 
ore 


33 

23.8 
Net Operating 

SE: oo:nl ack a Sacer $ 113,774.50 13.7 9 

The average sales volume for this group is 
approximately $124,000. They secured a 
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splendid mark-up and so reflect a profit. It 
provided production costs are 
known and respected. 

Analysis of the factory cost for these 10 
mills, develops the following: 

Materials used in manufacturing, 50.5 per- 
cent. 


can be done 


Productive bench and machine labor, 25.3 
percent. 

Factory General Expense, 14.2 percent. 

Factory Machine Expense, 10 percent. 

Factory burdens for this group average as 
follows: 

Bench hour burden, 40 cents. 

Machine hour burden, $1.04. 

Commercial burden, 35.5 percent. 

The commercial burden is quite high and 
largely the result of small volume, although 
in part due to “paper work” being consid- 
erable. 

Fifty firms, or 83 percent, operated their 
mill department at a loss during 1930, the 
consensus reflecting— 





%on %to 
Cost Sales 
Mill manufactured 
aOR ae $4,122,740.70 100 
Factory cost ...... 3,753,202.92 100 91 
Gross profit ...... $ 369,537.78 9.8 9 
Commercialexpense 922,320.38 24.5 22.4 








Net Operating 

BOE ciweweeceewur $ 552,782.60 14.7 13.4 

The average sales volume for this group 
is approximately $82,400. The combined loss 
sustained is staggering and is due to several 
reasons, mostly inexcusable ones such as in- 
efficient estimating, disregard of production 
cost knowledge and price cutting. In many 
instances it would have possibly been a wiser 
policy to have closed the mill and absorbed 
the fixed overhead as a loss, than to have 


Station Uses 


Approximately 50,000 feet of No. 1 south- 
ern pine is being used for form lumber in the 
construction of the new station and bridge at 
Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, now being constructed for the [Illinois 
Central railroad by Joseph E. Nelson & Sons. 
The lumber is for the most part small tim- 
bers, 4x6, and 1x8 shiplap, supplied by the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. and the Berwyn 
Lumber Co. The Hines company material 
was special cuttings, coming by direct ship- 
ment from the company’s mills on the Illinois 
Central system. 

A feature of the job is the fact that the 


taken orders at the prices at which they 
were accepted. Unless this group can effect 
sales which will include a gross profit suf- 
ficient to cover its commercial expense, oper. 
ating losses are inevitable in the mill de. 
partment. 

The average commercial expense of 245 
percent is much less than reflected by the 
group which earned profits, and it does not 
seem possible that it can be brought any 
lower under present conditions. 

Analysis of the factory cost for these 59 
firms develops the following percentages: 

Materials used in manufacturing, 47.9 per. 
cent. 

Productive bench and machine labor, 244 
percent. 

Factory general expense, 15.7 percent. 

Factory machine expense, 12 percent. 

Factory burdens for this group average ag 
follows: 

Bench hour burden, 49 cents. 

Machine hour burden, $1.23. 

Commercial burden, 24.5 percent. 

Examination of the analysis of factory cost 
for the 10 firms which operated at a profit, 
as well as that of the 50 firms which suffered 
loss, indicates a remarkably small variation 
in percentage of materials used, productive 
labor and factory expenses. We urge that 
those of you who operate the “uniform” cost 
method and are in a position to do so, com- 
pare your mill department operating and 
cost statements with the data _ included 
herein. 


ine for Forms 


form work was elaborately planned to the last 
detail before a length was sawn. D. O. Dug- 
ger, vice president of Joseph E. Nelson & 
Sons, had the panels designed and the details 
made before the job was started, saving much 
time in erecting form work in the field, and 
enabling economies to be effected by using 
some of the pieces several times as the work 
progresses. 

The floor area of the new station, which 
will be supported on girders directly over the 
tracks and hung below a viaduct connecting 
Michigan Avenue and the new Field Boule- 
vard, is 40,000 square feet. Working condi- 














No. 1 southern pine being used for form work on the new Illinois Central Railroad station 
and viaduct at Randolph street and Michigan avenue, Chicago, Picture on left shows forms on 
top surface of viaduct, that on right, form work enclosing supporting girders 
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tions on this congested site are very difficult, 
as the job has to proceed without interruption 
to the traffic passing through the old station, 
which handles 150,000 passengers daily. The 
form work for the lowest floor of the new 
station was built over the high tension wires 
of the tracks beneath, carrying 15,000 volts, 
and although forms were set within six inches 
of these wires, no accidents were met with. 
The work is now about 40 percent complete 
and the new station will be ready to occupy 
in early September. 


Joseph E. Nelson & Sons claim to be the 
oldest concern specializing exclusively in rail- 
road structures and buildings in the middle 
West, having been established 40 years. It 
has been responsible for a number of impor- 
tant railroad building projects, among them 
the Illinois Central shops at Markham Yard, 
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Chicago, and at Paducah, Ky, the Union Pa- 
cific shops at Cheyenne, Wyo., and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio engine terminal at Russell, Ky., 
in all of which considerable quantities of lum- 
ber were used. 





"Honestly, Business Is Better" 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 29.—A visit to the 
offices of the National Dry Kiln Co. by a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN found 
President Ira A. Minnick feeling quite optimis- 
tic as to the outlook. In fact, he expressed his 
feelings -in this way: “Honestly, business is 
better.” 

Among some of the important installations 
for which this company now has orders is one 
from the Ashland Lumber & Supply Co., Ash- 
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land, Ohio, which is adding two natural draft 
kilns to its equipment. . These kilns are built 
for the purpose of drying green hardwoods 
direct from the saw, obviating the necessity 
of piling the lumber on the yard for air drying. 

From the Far East also has come an order 
for this company’s product; two more Moistat 
systems are now being prepared for shipment 
to Japan. The Moistat system is used ex- 
tensively in that country. This order makes 
the thirty-second and thirty-third Moistats to 
be exported. 

Another important development is in con- 
nection with the Louck & Hill Co., of Rich- 
mond, Ind., which is getting its kilns in shape 
for the next winter’s operation, by installing 
National ready-to-hang aluminum doors. The 
National Dry Kiln Co. has been building ready- 
to-hang doors since 1912. 


How Good Belts Sometimes Are Destroyed 
By Makeshift Appliances 


The writer has had occasion to visit many 
industrial manufacturing plants recently and as 
an old millman and caretaker of power trans- 
mission systems he has noticed numerous high 
grade leather, rubber and canvas belts in proc- 
ess of destruction due to the use of a make- 
shift stop to keep the belts from running to 
one side or completely off their pulleys. A belt 
is supposed to run to the high side of a pulley 
and usually it does. Consequently if the two 
pulleys on which it runs are in line and other 
conditions are right, the belt should keep in 
place without the aid of scantlings or some 
other form of support to guide it. Fig. 1 is a 
sketch of a power transmission which we saw 
in a plant in which the machinery was modern 
and the product an example of efficiency. Yet 
here was a costly leather belt in process of 
destruction because no one seemed to be capable 
of adjusting the drive so that the belt would 
stay in place without a stop on one side. The 
edge of the belt that had to contact with this 
stop was worn, notched and headed for the junk 
pile and neither the engineer, the machinist or 
the shafting oiler of the plant noticed it. I 
called the attention of the foreman to it during 
the noon shutdown and he said, “It is used to 
running that way.” <A belt can not get used 
to any deteriorating agency like a stop which 
its edge has to rub on eight hours a day. 

The trouble was due to the bore of the wheel 
being somewhat larger than the shaft and to 
tighten the wheel in place there had been a 
number of steel keys driven into the hub. This 
was not done evenly and the wheel tilted, mak- 
ing a high side and a low side for the belt to 
travel on with each turn of the shaft. 

So with the high side up, as shown it. the 
drawing, the belt would swing over on the high 
side, and rub on the stop at A and then swing 
back and away from the stop as the wheel 
turned and presented its low side. It was a 
wabbly condition, causing loss of power and 
spoilage of good leather. A new wheel with 
the bore in the hub to fit the shaft overcame 
this difficulty. 


A Loose or Misplaced Leader Does Not 
Make an Effective High Side on 
a Belt Pulley 


In another plant we were confronted with a 
condition like that shown in Figure 2, in which 
an ingenious mechanic had fixed an iron wheel- 
Stop alongside a belt which persisted in run- 
ning over on one side of one of its pulleys. The 
whole difficulty was caused by an incorrect ad- 
justment of the wheels. One was nearly two 
inches out of line with the other and nobody 
knew it. Instead of relining the wheels, a 
leather leader was fastened to one of them by 
means of rivets. The idea of this was to make 
the center higher so that the belt would take 


to the high side and keep in the center of the 
pulley, which it probably did in a way until 
some of the rivets holding the leader in place 
worked free and then the leader itself got out 
of alignment as shown at B, resulting in the 
belt working over to one side against the iron 
wheel which was installed to help matters. This 
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wheel was two inches wide and placed next the 
wheel rim, and held rigidly in place on its bear- 
ing by means of the braced bracket of wood. 
The latter was bolted to an overhead rafter. 
It required only a few measurements with a 
tape line and tests with a plumb and a spirit 
level to ascertain that the shafting was fault- 
ily lined and caused the belt to run over on 
one edge of the pulley. When the right align- 
ment was made, the belt stayed in place and 
the wheel-stop was removed. 


An Iron Bolt Stop Used to Keep a Belt in 
Place on a 2-Wheel Combination 


One of the oddest belt drives I found was in 
a mill where the addition of some new ma- 
chinery required that a wider belt be used to 
transmit power from one line of shafting to an- 
other. Not having a wheel the required width 
for the new wider belt, a wheel which appeared 
to be the same size in diameter as the one 
already on the shaft was picked up in the shop 
and set-screwed alongside as shown in Fig. 2 
at the right. The old wheel is marked C and 
the new one D. The latter proved to be a lit- 


tle smaller in size, and consequently the belt 
took to the other wheel in following ovt the 
law of the high side attraction. Apparently the 
only way that the man in charge of the power 
system could alleviate the condition was to 
place an iron bolt stop on the overhangins side 
in the manner shown. When we called his 
attention to the real cause of the belt running 
out of place his excuse was that the manage- 
ment was economically inclined and he did not 
like to ask for a new wheel. This was done, 
however, and then the iron bolt stop was 
junked. 


A Curious Cause of a Belt Taking to One 
Side of Its Pulley 


Curiously enough, one of the best engineers 
we know was for a time puzzled because a cer- 
tain belt which had some heavy driving to do 
ran over to one side on one of the pulleys. The 
shafting, the hangers, the pulleys and all re- 
lated parts had been adjusted and in some in- 
stances replaced with new in an effort to get 
that belt running right. A roller stop was put 
up as shown in Fig. 3 to assist in keeping the 
belt in place. When, finally, it was thought 
to measure accurately the pulley that caused the 
trouble, one side was found to be nearly three- 
eighths of an inch less in diameter than the 
other side. 

It appeared that at some time the surface of 
this pulley had become roughened and it had 
been turned into the machine shop of the plant 
for turning down on a lathe. The man doing 
the work cut more off from one side than the 
other, so that a high side was produced, unbe- 
known to the man who was responsible for the 
power transmission, and this is why the belt 
refused to stay in the middle of the pulley. The 
pulley was removed and a new one substituted 
for it and the belt at once took its place prop- 
erly centered and gave no more trouble. 


A Case in Which the Belt Was at Fault 


A case in which it was neither the high or 
the low side of a pulley that made a belt run 
from side to side and in unsteady way was also 
met with in another plant. It was an efficiently 
made rubber belt, 20 inches wide, but it swayed 
too much. We waited until the plant was shut 
down at night and found that the ends of the 
belt at one of the laced joints had been con- 
nected with the opposite ends inclined several 
degrees out of line as shown in Fig. 4. The 
true line is marked E, and the off line, which 
was the direction taken by the ends of the 
belt is marked F. This resulted in a gap at G 
while the ends closed in well at the other side 
at H. This condition did not make the belt 
run over on one side of either pulley, but it 
made the belt sway back and forth on both 
wheels. A squaring of the ends and a relac- 
ing promptly stopped the swaying. 
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Associations’ Plans and 
Activities 


July 8-9—Southern Pine Association, Deshler and 


Wallick Hotels, Columbus, Ohio. Summer 
meeting. 

July 15—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

July 16-17—Carolina Retail 


Lumber & Building 

Material Dealers’ Association, Asheville, N. C. 

Summer convention. 

24-25—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 

Dealers’ Association, Nansemond Hotel, Ocean 

View, Va. Vacation convention. 

Sept. 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Sept. 19—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Lafayette, La. 
Quarterly meeting. 


July 





National Retailers Set Annual Date 


On invitation of Detroit lumber dealers it 
has been decided to hold the fourteenth an- 
nual convention of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association at Detroit on Oct. 
27 to 30, with headquarters at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel. Preparations for making this 
the most helpful and constructive conven- 
tion in the history of the National associa- 
tion are already under way in co-operation 
with a Detroit committee headed by Robert 
C. Restrick, of the Restrick Lumber Co., of 
that city. 





Virginia Vacation Convention 


RicHMoND, VA., June 29.—Announcement 
has been made here from the secretary’s office 
of the Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association of the fifth vacation con- 
vention which will be held on July 24 and 25 at 
the Nansemond Hotel, Ocean, Vigan, Va. Morn- 
ing sessions only will be helc ofthe two days 
and there will be ample time ie olfing, surf- 
ing, dancing and fishing, as desired. This 
meeting will be characterized by discussions 
dealing with dealer problems. The banquet will 
be held on Friday evening at the Nansemond. 





Cypress Association Secretary 
Resigns 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 29.—Effective July 
1, J. R. Black severs his connection with the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association as 
secretary-manager, and the New Orleans office 
of the association will be discontinued. T. M. 
True, traffic manager, will succeed Mr. Black 
as secretary-manager, at the same time contin- 
uing his duties as head of the traffic depart- 
ment. J. A. Prestridge, assistant secretary, will 
centinue in that capacity. 

Mr. Black on July 1 will become affiliated 
with McCrory & Armstrong, a general insur- 
ance agency of Jacksonville. This is the lar- 
gest and livest insurance organization in Flor- 
ida. Mr. Black has been connected with the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
for twelve years, during which time he has 
formed many friendships not only among cy- 
press producers but among members of the 
industry generally, all of whom will wish him 
well in his new connection. 
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Urge Use of Louisiana Products 


New OrLeANS, LA., June 29.—“What’s made 
in Louisiana makes Louisiana” is to be the 
slogan of the New Orleans Hoo-Hoo Club No. 
95 as a result of the noon-day luncheon meet- 
ing today. It is not original but was decided 
upon as worthy of plagiarism. 

Secretary R. A. McLauchlan reported on the 
determination of the Louisiana Retail Lumber 
& Building Material Dealers’ Association to 
have its legislative committee draft a law mak- 
ing it imperative for Louisiana-made materials 
to be used in all construction work of a public 
nature in the State. 


George Long, president of the Louisiana 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Manufacturers’ Association, spoke briefly on 
what his association was doing to build up 
Louisiana trade for Louisiana industries and 
declared that not only Louisiana citizens but 
Louisiana dealers and manufacturers should 
give preference to Louisiana products, in that 
way building up New Orleans and the various 
other industrial centers of the State as well as 
the State in general. W. H. Scales, district 
manager of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, made a short talk in which he 
outlined the necessity for working as a unit to 
promote the use of lumber. 

P. A. Blanchard, Madison Lumber Co., also 
made a short talk along co-operative lines. 
President George N. Templeman presided. 





Play Golf and Talk Better 


Merchandising 


Waupun, Wis., June 29.—In spite of a 
temperature of 94 degrees, the South Central 


Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club at its meeting 
at the Waupun Country Club, June 25, started 
out with the scheduled round of golf. Thirty- 


one members braved the heat, and attended the 
meeting, at which Don Montgomery presided. 
Elmer Haas, manager of the Gateway Lumber 
company, Waupun, welcomed the retailers, and 
the meeting opened with awarding of golf prizes 
by H. C. Engelbracht, manager of the Fuller- 
Goodman Co., Waupun, chairman of the golf 
committee. 

S. S. Solie, of the Solie Lumber Co., Janes- 
ville, president of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, gave an impressive talk 
on merchandising as practiced in various ways. 
He stressed the importance of talking and 
handling quality merchandise. Mr. Solie ad- 
vocated emphatically the adoption of a one- 
price policy, and gave a number of his ex- 
periences along this line. He urged the use by 
all dealers of the many merchandising helps 
freely available from most manufacturers, de- 
scribing how his firm has made use of these 
helps. Mr. Solie rated them as one of the 
best assets in his business. 

R. M. Bellis, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., Milwaukee, discussed merchandising as 
applied to lumber and to the company’s Four- 
Square and Guide Line framing, particularly. 

Analyzing the advertising of mail order 
houses from the standpoint of the dealer, R. 
V. Winters, of the association plan service 
department, Chicago, pointed out how adver- 
tising should instill confidence in the quality 
of the product. He discussed the association’s 
plan books, and asserted that when a prospect 
is interested in a $4,000 or $5,000 home it 
is a serious mistake to show designs or pictures 
of homes in the $10,000 class. He urged deal- 
ers to be consistent in their advertising. 

George C. Innes, field man in Wisconsin for 
the plan service department, described in de- 
tail the various merchandising activities with 
which he had come in personal contact among 
various yards in Wisconsin. He made a num- 
ber of suggestions to dealers in meeting the 
efficient competition of mail order houses. 

John C. Larimer, Milwaukee, district man- 
ager for the Chicago Fire Brick Co., closed 
the meeting with interesting and amusing 
comments on “Side Lights of Hollywood,” 
which he had encountered in residing there 
during the last three years. He also discussed 
the business side of the movies from the stand- 
point of the immense quantities of lumber, in- 
sulation board, and other materials used by 
the movie companies in the construction of 
moving picture sets. 





Someone wants your “Don’t 
Wants.” Let the Classified 
Section tell about them. 
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All Set for Momentous 
Meeting at Columbus 


CotuMsBus, Onto, July 1.—This town js all 
set for what promises to be the greatest “Lum- 
ber Powwow” the old industry has ever had 
July 7 to 10 at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel are 
marked on the desk calendars of southe 
manufacturers from Texas to Florida. Low 
priced railroad fares and highway routes are 
being checked over by every retailer, whole- 
saler and commission lumber salesman east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Every mail brings more 
assurances of the big crowd that will be here. 

General conditions show greater indications 
every day that the building industry is about to 
better itself after three years of slow going, 
This general belief that the slump is subsiding 
is causing the lumber industry to feel that this 
Columbus meeting has been set at the right 
psychological time. There seems to be no gen- 
eral thought of a united policy for all to get 
behind in an effort to start the ball rolling. 
Such a policy is expected to be formed at Co- 
lumbus. 

The best brains in all branches of the in- 
dustry will be drawn upon for ideas at the Co- 
lumbus meetings. These discussions will be 
orderly and led by men selected by the leading 
groups among the manufacturers, wholesalers, 
commission men, retailers and salaried sales- 
men. 


mM pine 


Prove Your Worth 


Just what service do you render the lumber 
industry and how can you better it? That's the 
big question all must face at the Columbus con- 
vention. It is the regular mid-summer meet- 
ing of the Southern Pine Association and the 
first time it has ever been held outside of the 
producing territory. It was brought to Co- 
lumbus at the urgent invitation and request of 
the Ohio lumbermen. 

These Ohio lumbermen headed by the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers are tak- 
ing advantage of the occasion to make a gen- 
eral survey of the whole system of lumber 
preparation, promotion, distribution and utiliza- 
tion. They are looking for weak spots all 
along the line. Any obsolete or retarding 
methods and customers must be brought up- 
todate or cut out, they say. At the final meet- 
ing here today of the committee in charge of 
the affair it was clear that not a detail has been 
overlooked. 

C. C. Sheppard, president, Southern Pine 
Association will lead for the manufacturers. 
A. E. Lane, president, National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, will start the 
discussion for his branch. W. E. Morgan, ot 
the National Association of Commission Lum- 
ber Salesmen, is to be spokesman for the com- 
mission men. Al Hager, president of the Na- 
tional retailers, will come to the bat first for 
the dealers. T. E. Flanders, of the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., will account for the 
salaried mill salesmen. E. G. Dillow, president, 
Lumbermen’s Club of Columbus, will speak for 
the city organizations, such as his, which repre- 
sent all branches of the lumber industry. 

This will start the first session on Wednes- 
day, July 8. The balance of the sessions will 
be under the direction of a steering committee 
which will hold the discussions to important 
points brought out by the leaders and other 
speakers. Architects, contractors, home finan- 
ciers and purchasing agents will have their say 
to complete the picture. 





Joun H. Tatce, of the Talge Mahogany Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., makes geology his hobby. 
His country estate is decorated with a number 
of interesting specimens that he has gathered 
from various parts of the State and country. 
One of his late acquisitions is a 6-ton stone 
which appears to be two stones rolled in one 
as the center is different in appearance from 
the remainder. 
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Cypress Manufacturers Meet With Retailers 


Winpsor, Ont., June 29.—The dinner and 
educational meeting for retailers and contrac- 
tors held by the Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at the Prince Edward Hotel 
here on June 26 was stated to be the most suc- 
cessful of its kind the association has ever had, 
both in the amount of interest shown and in 
the attendance. Nearly 300 retailers and con- 
tractors from Michigan and nearby parts of 
Canada were present at the meeting, which had 
as its main object the creation of increased 
interest in the use of cypress, and, in particu- 
lar, Tidewater red cypress. 

Officials of the association told the meeting 
most emphatically that the association wants 
and must have the support and close co-opera- 
tion of the retailer in its work, and that the 
retailer will always be advocated by the asso- 
ciation as the logical channel through which 
cypress must move on its way from manufac- 
turer to consumer. 

Samples of painted and stained cypress were 
on display, including many showing various 
methods of finishing peck cypress for interior 
work. The advantages of using cypress for 
exterior work were explained, and samples of 
No. 1 and No. 2 common grades were exhib- 
ited to illustrate the association’s claim that 
these grades have steadily been getting better 
and are today one of the best buys on the 
market from the standpoints of both price and 
quality. The meeting saw samples of peck cy- 
press which had been in service in a greenhouse 


for 20 years, and which although worn by the 
action of fertilizers and by the friction of soil 
underneath objects moved across its surface, 
showed no evidence of rot or physical disinte- 
gration. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
spoke on the subject of increased uses for lum- 
ber in general, and emphasized the necessity for 
closer co-operation between the producers and 
distributers of lumber. He cited instances of 
the work done by the association staff in com- 
bating the substitute materials, and expressed 
his approval of the ethical efforts to win sup- 
port for its product being put forth by the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
by meetings such as this. 

G. A. LaVallee, vice president of the Mari- 
etta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, Ohio, spoke 
on painting and what his company had found 
out about various species of woods when mak- 
ing experiments to develop a priming coat for 
lumber that would keep the paint film more 
resistant to penetration of moisture and keep 
its good appearance for a longer period of time. 
He stated that of all the species which had 
been dealt with, which included all domestic 
woods, his company had found that cypress took 
paint the best and held it the longest. The re- 
sults obtained by the use of the company’s new 
primer, known commercially as “Peel Kill,” in- 
dicated that cypress was the best wood in the 
country to use under paint for all outside pur- 


poses where exposure to moisture was experi- 
enced, he said. 

L. W. Smith, of the staff of the association, 
discussed some of the mechanical properties of 
wood and in particular what causes end shrink- 
age in lumber. 

B. R. Ellis, field engineer, spoke in general 
of the merits of Tidewater red cypress, and 
explained why it is resistant to decay and why 
it is classed by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory as one of the very best woods for use 
under paint on outside work. He stated that in 
construction of the new Forest Products Labo- 
ratory building only the durable woods, cypress, 
cedar and redwood, were specified for window 
and door frames and other exposed parts, dem- 
onstrating that the agency that is considered to 
know most about the properties of woods be- 
lieves cypress among the best for its own work. 

After a general discussion in which such 
questions as the guests of the association had 
to ask were answered, the meeting was closed 
with the showing of the moving picture “The 
Growth and Manufacture of Tidewater Red 
Cypress.” CC. R. Macpherson, president of the 
association, thanked those present for attending 
and expressed the appreciation of himself and 
other members of the association for the inter- 
est and support the visiting retailers and con- 
tractors had exhibited at the meeting. Norman 
Cove, of Lansing, Mich., president of the Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, acted 
as chairman during the various discussions. 


Hear of Work of West Coast Association 


EuGene, Ore., June 27.—Following the plan 
of carrying the association out into the differ- 
ent sections of the producing field, the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s’ Association held its 
monthly meeting here today. It was a joint 
session of the West Coast and the Willamette 
Valley lumber associations, with the program 
in charge of the West Coast officials and staff. 

The forenoon session was devoted entirely 
to a discussion of grades and grading practices, 
with the afternoon session largely educational 
and particularly devoted to acquainting the 
lumbermen of the Willamette Valley with the 
comprehensive work being done by the associa- 
tion officials, committees and staff. All the 
sessions were held in the Hotel Osborne, where 
a delightful luncheon was served in the Palm 
Room between sessions. 

Subjects under discussion besides grading 

were: The Timber Conservation Board hear- 
ing; freight rates on lumber; collective selling, 
and trade extension activities. 
_ A bit of color was introduced into the meet- 
ing by Longview lumbermen with their red 
hats advertising the annual “Longview Rolleo” 
at Longview, Wash., July 3-4. The annual 
“rolleo” at Longview, Wash., has come to be 
the loggers’ sports classic of the Pacific coast, 
with thrilling log rolling contests, bucking, high 
climbing and many other events. Sam P. 
Johns, jr., of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
was the only Longview lumberman not prop- 
erly adorned, and he was publicly inducted into 
the “red hat” order by the rest of the delega- 
tion—Harry Morgan, Roy Morse and J. D. 
Tennant. 

J. S. Magladry, president of the Willamette 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association, opened the 
meeting and expressed the appreciation of the 
valley lumbermen to the West Coast associa- 
tion for bringing the meeting to Eugene. 

He then turned the gavel over to J. D. Ten- 
nant, president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, who presided throughout the ses- 
sions. 

Mr. Tennant called on Jud Greenman, man- 
ager of the Oregon-American Lumber Co., to 
lead the discussion on “Need for Better Grad- 





ing at the Mills.’ Among other things Mr. 
Greenman pointed out that lumber must be sold 
in competition with other building materials 
that are furnished on exact specifications. This 
is one reason why lumber must be carefully and 
exactly graded. He expressed the opinion that 
there is room for improvement in grades of 





[Sales-o-gram No. 34] 


FOR WANT 


of the nail the horse was lost! Peter 
Cooper, that wise old York Stater, said: 
"Wasting five minutes to repair what five 
seconds extra care should have prevented 
has kept many a man poor.” How much 
work are your salesmen doing which might 
have been unnecessary, if your plans, equip- 
ment and forethought had been adequate 
a month ago? Are your men meeting sales 
situations which they have to muddle 
through which you might have forearmed 
them for with the aid of the trade jour- 
nals or trade associations or your years of 
experience in the lumber business? The 
first six months of 1931, admittedly, have 
been slow, but business analysts tell us that 
the uptrend has already arrived and that 
business will improve slowly and surely 
from now on. Careful planning and 
strategy should be the order of the day 
to hasten the acceleration of the business 
revival. 





commons and_ structural timbers, while the 


upper grades are being satisfactorily handled 
now. 


Suggestions for Changing Grading Rules 


L. A. Nelson, in charge of the grading de- 
partment of the association, said the grading 


committee would welcome suggestions for im- 
proving grading rules. He offered some sug- 
gestions for changing the rules, including 
elimination of the grade name “common,” and 
discontinuance of the term “defect.” He 
pointed out that an allowable knot, for in- 
stance, is not a defect in a common timber. He 
suggested reducing the number of construction 
grades from nineteen to nine. The consensus 
was to the effect that Douglas fir grading rules 
are technical to such an extent that they are 
not easily understood by architects, engineers 
and buyers. They should be simplified and 
based on the purpose for which the material 
is intended. A further probable step will be 
grade names based on use. 

At the afternoon session, following a discus- 
sion of mill inspection, its costs and reason for 
costs, particularly to the small operator, were 
discussed. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of 
the West Coast association, told of the recent 
hearing where the lumbermen laid their prob- 
lems before the United States Timber Con- 
servation Board in Washington. [Report of 
this hearing may be found on page 26 of the 
June 20, 1931, issue of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN.—EDITOR. } 

In respect to recent orders whereby the for- 
estry association and other Government agen- 
cies have withdrawn timber from sale, A. C. 
Dixon, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, pointed out that 
this is the strongest evidence that the Govern- 
ment recognizes the fact that present timber in 
operation is adequate for the needs of the coun- 
try for a long time to come and that the popu- 
lar belief that timber is scarce is a fallacy. 
He advocated the greatest possible publicity 
for this Government action. Much harm has 
been done to the lumber industry by the mis- 
taken belief, on the part of many people in a 
dearth of timber resources. Lumbermen should 
all do their part in dispelling this thought by 
taking every opportunity to acquaint people 
with the facts and to point out the action of 
the Government as evidence. 

President Tennant told of some of the work 
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the West Coast association is doing on behalf 
of the industry and particularly discussed the 
lumber freight rate situation. One of the great- 
est handicaps to the Pacific coast lumber in- 
dustry has always been the high cost of trans- 
portation to the principal consuming markets. 
Mr. Tennant told of a committee of West 
Coast lumbermen and their presentation of the 
economics of lumber movement to the presi- 
dents of the transcontinental railroads. This 
created much interest on the part of the rail- 
road executives and a further conference will 
be held in the near future. 


Collective Selling Discussed 


Collective selling was discussed by Col. 
Greeley, who advocated a selling agency for 
Willamette mills engaged in Atlantic coast 
water shipments and also for railroad and car 
material business. 

In this discussion George T. Mickle, of Port- 
land, told of the practical operation of the rail- 
road and car material selling agency of which 
he is the head. Mr. Mickle expressed the 
opinion that this type of material particularly 
lends itself to effective collective selling. 

George M. Duncan, of the Duncan Lumber 
Co., Portland, pointed out that the bulk of 
lumber sold is yard lumber. He also states 
that in the West Coast association 98 mills 
with daily outputs of 100,000 feet or more, 
make 90 percent of the lumber, while 66 smaller 
mills manufacture only 10 percent of the lum- 
ber. His deduction was to the effect that the 
large mills control the price and that the small 
mills with only 10 percent of production can 
not be held responsible for the prevailing low 
prices. 

Mr. Duncan also expressed the opinion that 
if retailers would advertise the present prevail- 
ing low prices of lumber and other building 
costs they could greatly increase their sales by 
stimulating more building. 

Chester J. Hogue, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association engineer, in charge of trade exten- 
sion, described the work of the trade extension 
department. He outlined the work of the thir- 
teen field men and told of some of their accom- 
plishments and some of their hopes. 

The meeting was particularly well attended 
throughout the sessions. 

The valley mill men were strongly impressed 
with the activities of the West Coast associa- 
tion and were intensely interested in the sub- 
jects discussed. 


Solid Train i ies: 100 Cars of 
Redwood for Eastern and 
Middle Western Dealers 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 27.—A symbol of 
the nation’s return to normalcy is the Redwood 
Empire Special, a solid train of more than 100 
cars of California redwood, the cream of the 
mills of Mendocino, Humboldt and Del Norte 
counties, that will pull out of Sacramento on 
“Wednesday, July 1, destined for the Atlantic 
coast. 

In order to give this epoch-making train an 
auspicious departure, Gov. James Rolfe will be 
at the throttle of the huge mountain division 
locomotive that will head the redwood train, 
and leaders from all parts of northern California 
will be assembled at the Southern Pacific rail- 
road depot in this city to join in giving the 
train an enthusiastic send-off. 

A significant fact in connection with the de- 
parture of the Redwood Empire Special is that 
every stick of lumber this train will carry has 
been purchased by retail lumber merchants of 
the East and middle West. This is taken as an 
indication of just one thing—the beginning of 
a national revival of the building industry. Com- 
menting on this, Fred V. Holmes, president of 
the California Redwood Association, said: 

Where there is building there is prosperity. 
A steady influx of orders received by the lum- 
ber manufacturers who are members of the 
California Redwood Association was respon- 
sible for the idea of lumping these orders in a 
single trainload. As the orders continued to 
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come in, we saw the possibility of a 100-car 
train—a spectacular lumber movement that 
would give the lie to hard times. 

But we had no conception of the enthusiasm 
with which our idea would be received. Retail 
lumber merchants throughout the middle West 
and East literally fell over one another to place 
their orders so that their shipments would be 
included in this train. 

As a result, it is quite probable that when 
the train is made up in Sacramento there will 
be no less than 125 cars from front engine to 
caboose, and instead of the six giant mountain 
division locomotives that it was originally 
planned to utilize in hauling the train over 
the Sierra summit, eight or more locomotives 
will be required. 

The California Redwood Association is proud 
of its part in this gigantic lumber movement, 
the largest in the history of the redwood lum- 
ber industry of California which dates back to 
the State’s pioneer days. But credit for it is 
all due to the confidence and enthusiasm of 
the retail lumber merchants throughout the 
country—men who believe in America and 
refuse to cringe under the heel of such a thing 
as depression, either real or fancied. 





Northwest Lumber Directory 


Abbey’s Register of the Lumber and Allied 
Industries of the Pacific Northwest for 1931, 
the 9th annual edition, has just come from the 
press of the Industrial Service Co., 819 Ter- 
minal Sales Bldg., Portland, Ore. This book, 
which comprises over 500 pages, contains lists 
of sawmills, logging operations, planing mills, 
veneer and plywood plants, box factories, shin- 





gle mills and various woodworking plants in 
eleven western States, British Columbia, Alaska 
and the Philippine Islands. Lists are classified 
by type of operation and by States and towns. 
Included also are lists of associations with 
memberships, foresters, schools, officials, as well 
as of machinery producers and distributers. The 
register is supplied by the publishers at $10 a 
copy, including quarterly supplements. 


Buy 10,000 Acres of Redwoods 
for Park System 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 27.—Negotia- 
tions with the Pacific Lumber Co. having 
reached a successful conclusion, announcement 
is made that 10,000 acres, comprising the re- 
nowned Bull Creek and Dyerville redwood for- 
ests, will be preserved as a part of California’s 
State park system. The acquisition of these 
redwoods culminates a campaign of over ten 
years, conducted by the Save-the-Redwoods 
League. 

Not only these lands of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., but also holdings of other lumber concerns 
and individuals recently have been purchased to 
round out a park area which will total more 
than 13,000 acres and will represent a value of 
over $3,500,000. Final arrangements for the 
purchase of these lands from the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. were concluded between Arthur E. 
Connick, member of the State park commission, 
and A. Stanwood Murphy, president of the com- 
pany. In making announcement of this purchase, 
the commission has expressed appreciation of 
the attitude of the owners. Chairman William 
E. Colby, of the State park commission, said: 

A great deal of credit is due to President 
A. Stanwood Murphy of the Pacific Lumber 
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Co. and his associates for their public spir- 
ited co-operation throughout the negotig- 
tions. In agreeing to dispose of these tim- 
berlands, they are relinquishing some of 
their most desirable holdings from the stand. 
point of quality of timber and accessibility 
for lumbering. For several years they have 
withheld the logging of these lands, pending 
the outcome of negotiations. 


With the additions now assured, the Hum- 
boldt State Redwood Park, of which the Bull 
Creek, Dyerville area is part, will extend for 
more than 15 miles along the redwood highway, 





Business Men Shown Logging 
Operations 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 27.—Personally es- 
corted by J. C. Biles, president of the Biles- 
Coleman Lumber Co., A. M. Aston, secretary, 
and Emmit R. Aston, logging superintendent, 
thirty-five business men of Omak, Wash., were 
shown over logging operations of the company 
last Wednesday. 

The tour started with luncheon at Disautel, 
The visitors were taken to the end of the log- 
ging railway, and were shown methods of load- 
ing logs, “snaking” them out with “Caterpillar” 
tractors, and other interesting activities. 

The guests were seated on the lumber firm’s 
gas railway coach, a special trailer having been 
added for this occasion. They were taken 
north of Disautel into Swimpkin basin were the 
loading crew was at work. Here the American- 
revolving loader was put through its paces for 
the benefit of the guests. Asked how many 
carloads could be hauled down at one trip, Mr. 
Biles said that wasn’t the question at all. “It 
depends on how many empties we can pull 
back,” he said. Seventeen carloads of logs are 
taken to Omak daily, Mr. Biles stated. Each 
car has about 8,000 board feet of lumber. At 
present the Omak mill is cutting about 180,000 
feet daily, the amount of logs not supplied by 
the firm itself being trucked in by individuals. 

Leaving the loading operations, the guests 
were taken on another branch of the logging 
railway which will eventually penetrate Moses 
Meadows. Here the visitors were shown the 
“Cats” in action bringing logs down to the rail- 
way for the loader to pick up. The sight-see- 
ing car was taken on up the track to where the 
extension was being put down. Mr. Aston 
showed the men how rails were laid and gave 
a demonstration of sledge swinging. The group 
was then taken back to Disautel. 


Lions Club Guest of Efficient 
Modern Mill Plant 


Kinzua, Ore., June 27.—The Kinzua Pine 
Mills Co. recently was host to the members 
of the Lions Club of Condon, Ore. Business 
and professional men of Condon made the trip 
to Kinzua to see the progress of this newest 
of neighboring towns, the development of which 
was made possible by the opening of the Kinzua 
Pine Mills operation in 1929. 

The visitors were welcomed and taken on a 
personally conducted tour of the company’s 
comprehensive lumber operations by J. F. Cole- 
man, general manager. They were treated to a 
delightful noon-day luncheon at the company 
hotel at noon. 

The visitors were deeply impressed with the 
modern and comprehensive plant of this com- 
pany. They were impressed with many of its 
details of manufacture: the operation of its 
common carrier railway; its clubhouse, stores, 
and hotel. They were impressed with the 
products, particularly of the re-manufacturing 
plant, which because of the up-to-date equip- 
ment is in a position to cater to the demands 
of the trade for many Pondosa pine specialties, 
including kitchen furniture, junior pool tables, 
card tables, window and door frames, moldings, 
special high grade boxes, cabinets, and items too 
numerous to mention. 

As the neighborhood community is affected 
by the prosperity of the entire district, the visi- 
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tors were deeply impressed with the fact that, 
although lumber conditions have been such 
for the last two years that many mills have 
not been able to operate steadily, Kinzua Pine 
Mills has operated regularly on a schedule not 
less than one shift a day. 

This is made possible through many contrib- 
uting factors: First, particularly high quality 
timber, and favorable logging conditions; sec- 
ond, the most modern and efficient of plant 
facilities; third, low cost production, because of 
the two above mentioned factors; fourth, effi- 
ciently directed sales promotion and consistent 
cultivation of customers’ goodwill, through ef- 
fective service and advertising. 
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Unsold Lumber Shows Increase 
[Special telegram to AMERicAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 1—Unsold lumber 
at Los Angeles harbor showed an increase over 
the last several weeks, totaling 9,823,000 board 
feet. Cargo arrivals aggregate 12,923,000 board 
feet, fifteen cargoes being fir, amounting to 
1,209,000 board feet, and two cargoes of red- 
wood, amounting to 904,000 board feet. Fifty- 
five vessels are reported laid up and one operat- 
ing off shore. Building permits for June totaled 
$4,460,040. 


Merchandising Campaign Indicates 
Dealers Favor Personal Solicitation 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 29.—Harold S. 
Crosby, field representative of the trade exten- 
sion department of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who for some time past 
has been addressing groups of lumber retailers 
in various States in an intensive merchandising 
campaign, reports active interest in recent 
meetings in Minnesota, Michigan and Wis- 
consin, 

A meeting early this month with the 
Superior-Duluth club concluded a series of 
twenty-one meetings in Wisconsin with a total 
attendance of 641. After eliminating manu- 
facturers’ representatives and guests and allow- 
ing for dealers who attended more than one 
meeting, Mr. Crosby states that the total attend- 
ance represented approximately 60 percent of 
the organized retail dealers of the region. Sev- 
eral line-yard general managers and some in- 
dividual dealers attended as many as four 
meetings each, indicating that the idea of ana- 
lyzing a market and selling it by personal 
solicitation is spreading rapidly. 

A meeting held at Ironwood, Mich., repre- 
sented an important area of the Wisconsin- 
Michigan iron range. Ironwood is the center 
of banking and business incident to mining in 
this region. Mr. Crosby found that the slack 
in both mining and lumbering is reacting 
strongly on the business of the Gogebic range. 
Construction of highways and public buildings 
continues unabated, the wealth of the iron range 
and the immense tax revenue inviting such ex- 
penditures. Consequently, the decline in min- 
ing and lumbering has not been detrimental to 
the lumber business. On the contrary, it has 
induced land and farm development. Men who 
formerly worked in the woods or the mines as 
laborers on a more or less seasonal basis are 
finding equal if not better opportunity on farms, 
with a result that there is a better rural market 
than existed before the slump. 

At Ironwood Mr. Crosby learned that per- 

sonal solicitation is being put into successful 
operation by a peninsula dealer who sends his 
yard managers and outside men to solicit busi- 
ness, report prospects, record them and follow 
up. This dealer then calls regular sales con- 
ferences in order to cover the territory ex- 
haustively and is finding the intensive effort 
highly profitable. 
_In talking to the dealers Mr. Crosby cau- 
tioned them that lumber has a definite position 
in the scale of commodity values, prices in ex- 
cess of which tend (1) to restrict volume of 
sales for both dealer and manufacturer, and 
(2) to promote outside competition for the 
dealer from other sources due to the oppor- 
tunity presented by abnormal price levels. 

C. F. Miller, agricultural engineer of the 
N. L. M. A,, reports continued interest in 
similar meetings in other States. During May 
Mr. Miller discussed intensive farm lumber 
merchandising at a series of meetings in Ne- 
braska sponsored by the Nebraska Lumber 
Merchants’ Association. He reports that his 
talks on personal solicitation and farm lumber 


merchandising general were received with 
keen interest by the dealers and is confident 
of good results from the meetings attended. 


The twelve Nebraska meetings addressed by 
Mr. Miller were attended by a total of 271. 
Of-those attending the meetings, 81 expressed 
definite intention to undertake personal solici- 
tation work, while 139 requested publications 
issued by the N. L. M. A. containing dealer 
tips, free advertising mat service and authorita- 
tive information to assist in lumber sales. 


Mr. Miller was assisted at the meetings by 
Harry F. Dole, secretary of the Nebraska 
Lumber Merchants’ Association. He called 
attention particularly to the sales practice code 
approved at the recent annual meeting of the 
National association (held in conjunction with 
retail and wholesale groups) and attributed the 
drafting of this code to the co-operation of all 
branches of the industry. 


These meetings are a part of the general pro- 
gram of the N. L. M. A. to boost the sale of 
lumber to farmers. In this connection the 
association has published “Farm Markets and 
Lumber Sales,” a highly practical booklet for 
merchandising purposes, and is tying in its 
sales literature with advertising in the lumber 
trade press. The current trade press advertis- 
ing centers on the idea that the greatest single 
field for the extension of lumber sales now be- 
fore the trade is that of the farmers. 


The new booklet points out that there are 
6,352,000 farm units in the United States which, 
combined, have some 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
buildings of one kind or another on them, of 
which 85 percent are of wood. It is estimated 
that depreciation and obsolescence on these 
farm buildings amounts to something like 
$365,000,000 every year. This in itself con- 
stitutes a tremendous market for lumber if 
farmers can be persuaded to provide for ade- 
quate maintenance. Likewise, needed new build- 
ings must be taken into consideration. 


It is pointed out that the logical final dis- 
tributer of the lumber and other building mate- 
rials required by the farmer is the retail lum- 
berman. To fulfill his role in this regard, 
however, the lumber retailer must “consistently 
and logically tell the public’ what he has for 
sale and use the most effective means to present 
his merchandise. This means is declared to be 
personal solicitation of the farmer’s business in 
an aggressive, systematic and thoughtful man- 
ner, such as has been emphasized by Mr. 
Crosby and Mr. Miller. 

The booklet is described as a handbook on 
rural lumber selling. W. F. Shaw, trade ex- 
tension manager, is hopeful that it will be care- 
fully studied by every retail lumberman who 
has access to a rural market. With this end 
in view, 10,000 copies have been allocated to 
secretaries of the various State and regional 
lumber dealers’ associations whose members are 
interested in developing farm markets. Copies 
may be had from these association secretaries, 
as well as from the N. L. M. A. 
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Brown’s Supercedar 
Closet Lining appeals to 
women, because every wom- 
an wishes every closet in 
her home were cedar lined. 

Supercedar is made of 
“Tennessee” Aromatic Red 
Cedar. It is the oil in the 
red heart of this tree that 
gives off the aroma and the 
aroma is what suffocates the 
moth. 

The more heartwood, the 
more oil; the more oil the 
more aroma; the more 
aroma the surer the protec- 
tion for woolens, silks, furs, 
feathers, etc. 

Supercedar is guaranteed 
90% or more red _ heart- 
wood, 100% oil content. It 
costs so little more than in- 
ferior grades that the dif- 
ference is negligible. It is 
a good seller. 
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“‘Parker’s’”’ Calking Putty. ‘‘Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Putty. 
“Parker’s’”’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moisture. 
Write for Prices and Information, 





IRA PARKER & SONS CO.., Oshkosh, Wis. 
STE 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
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ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
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If you were 

The owners of a business 

And you were 

Losing money 

How long would you be willing 
To go on losing money 

Before you would 

Say something 

To somebody 

And look around 

To see where you might 

Cut off some of the expenses— 
Personal Telephone calls 

That the company pays for— 
Extra Time taken for lunch— 
Together with some 

Late arrivals 

Who don’t yet realize 

That time is money— 

Pencils that cost money 

If they get worn down 

To three inches 

Throw them away 

And get a new one— 

Not one but several— 

And typewriter ribbons 

And machines not kept in shape. 
Of course, they must wear out 
And the company 

Can and ought to buy new ones 
Even if they do wear out 
Writing personal letters— 
The company 

Ought not to kick. 

What a wonderful world 

It would be 

If only we could run it our way 
And how we would 

Make lots of money 

With only a five-day week 

Of six hours each— 

And lighter work. 

Life would be a gay 

And happy road of pleasure 
And we would never 

Wear out 

Nor grow old and grouchy 
Always sweet and pretty 

With plenty of time to catch up 
And make up. 
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May Curtail Hardwoods 


Output May Be Curtailed 


MemPHIS, TENN., June 29.—Southern hard- 
wood sales continue about 50 percent of normal, 
while shipments are on about the same level, 
and production has dropped to about 36 percent 
of normal. It is believed that production will 
be further reduced during the next sixty to 
ninety days. Demand continues to come from 
automobile and oak flooring manufacturers. 
There is some shortage of flooring oak, but 
demand is not large enough to cause any ad- 
vance in price. Automobile manufacturers con- 
tinue to buy for delivery throughout the fall at 
present prices, but are finding it hard to pur- 
chase for later delivery. The retail dealers are 
in the market for only a little hardwood. 
There is some demand from sash, door and 
interior trim plants. Demand from overseas, 
for shipment prior to the ocean freight rate 
advance, showed some signs of improvement, 
but little buying is being done for July or 
August delivery. Prices remain unchanged. 

Ocean freight from Gulf ports to principal 
United Kingdom ports, such as London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Glasgow and Avonmouth, on 
July 1 advance from 25 to 30 cents a hundred 
pounds on heavy hardwoods, with light hard- 
woods 10 cents higher. The same advance is 
effective in South Atlantic and North Atlantic 
ports. 
September. 

J. Howard Townshend, jr., son of J. H. 
Townshend, president American Overseas For- 
warding Co., has accepted a position with the 
Strachan Shipping Co., Mobile, Ala. Young 
Townshend graduated this month from Wash- 
ington & Lee University, Lexington, Va., where 
he took a course in ocean shipping. 


New England Takes Small Lots 


Boston, Mass., June 30.—Some recent im- 
provement in demand from both domestic and 
foreign buyers for common grades of oak, 
and resultant strengthening of the tone of the 
market for such stock, is noted by wholesalers. 
Merchants interested in foreign trade have 
lately been receiving urgent requests to get 
every purchase shipped before tomorrow, when 
the advance in ocean freight rates becomes 
effective. Late business with New England 
customers has been quiet, consisting generally 
of small assortments to be shipped promptly. 
Quotations for the ordinary commercial hard- 
woods are widely spread, showing often a 
range of $20. Demand for flooring keeps about 
even but is light. Flooring quotations: Plain 
white oak, clear, $68@73.50; select, $50@ 
52.50; No. 1 common, $31@34.50; maple, clear, 
$65@68; birch, domestic, clear, $60@62; Ca- 
nadian, $70. 


. Heavy Curtailment Favored 


LouIsvitLeE, Ky., June 30.—The idea that 
southern hardwood producers should cease op- 
erations for ninety days in order to reduce 
stocks is being widely discussed. A number 
of the larger companies intend to do so. There 
can be no agreement on the subject, so much 
depends on the individual producer. The in- 
dustry realizes that it is impossible to go on 
cutting hardwoods and selling them at the 
kind of prices that are being quoted, which 
will continue in effect as long as there is an 
oversupply. Many hardwood men _ believe 
firmly that such curtailment would result in an 
improvement of $5 in hardwood prices within 
the next thirty to forty days. Stocks are down 
and production has been slow, so it should 
not take very long to clear up supplies of dis- 
tress lumber. Many small mills will probably 
figure that it will be a good time to produce 
some lumber, especially where they have been 


The rate of 30 cents is good through 


down for long intervals and have little or no 
stock on sticks. However, production of 
small mills would be but a drop in the bucket, 
especially as many of them have not money 
with which to start and can not get it from 
the banks. 

Preston P. Joyes, W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., reported that the large hardwood 
mills of the company would close down for 
a 90 day period from July 1 to Oct. 1, and 
perhaps longer, if the market does not show 
satisfactory improvement. The company will 
do no logging in that period. The Caryville 
and Fayette plants will continue cutting pine. 


Reshipping Time Extended 


Memplis, TENN., June 29.—An extension of 
six months for reshipping lumber and other 
rough forest products, moving under rough ma- 
terial rates, has been granted by railroads 
operating in Southwestern territory, according 
to an announcement made by J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. The extension affects all 
tonnage which would expire during the last six 
months of 1931, whether or not previous ex- 
tension has been allowed. 

The extension of six months in the time limit 
for reshipping lumber products will effect a 
saving of about $250,000 for the hardwood in- 
dustry in the South, when all lines have made 
the extension, which they are expected to do. 
The extension was made because of the de- 
pressed conditions in the industry, and also to 
protect the tonnage for the various railroads 
that have moved the logs into the fabricating 
or lumber mills. 

“We have also secured an order,” said Mr. 
Townshend, “from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorizing publication on one 
day’s notice, and have urged the Southwestern 
lines to publish promptly their supplements, so 
that they will take effect July 1, and thus 
avoid the lapse of any tonnage. We have ar- 
ranged for a similar extension in the territory 
north of the Ohio River, and the tariffs are 
now being amended. The tariffs of the south- 
ern lines in the territory east of the Mississippi 
River now protect tonnage through July 31, 
1931, but we have similar applications pending 
with these lines and expect that they will also 
be granted.” 


Many Inquiries But Few Sales 


Loutsvitte, Ky., June 30.—Not much busi- 
ness has been accepted of late that could be 


considered profitable. There are some inquiries, . 


but they do not result in business except in a 
few cases when they are low. Sales have been 
largely in inch stock, auc of red oak in No. 1 
common and FAS, inch FAS and No. 1 com- 
mon red gum; inch common and FAS sap gum, 
6- to 12-inches wide. Wide sap gum, 13 inches 
and over, is very slow. One of the better re- 
cent inquiries was for eight cars of good grade 
red gum. 

Interior trim plant inquiries have been a 
shade better, and call chiefly for gum. Floor- 
ing oak is quiet again. Box plants are not 
taking much stock. Crate plants have been 
taking some material used in shipping fruits 
and vegetables. Export demand is quiet. Plan- 
ing mill demand is chiefly for mixed cars, and 
is subnormal. Furniture and radio lines re- 
main dull. 

Prices of inch stock are given as follows, 
f. o. b. Louisville: Poplar, FAS, southern, $70; 
Appalachian, $80; saps and selects, southern, 
$45; Appalachian, $50@52; No. 1 southern, 


$29@33; Appalachian, $42; No. 2-A, southern, 
$25@27; Appalachian, $30@32; No. 2 B, $19@ 
21. Walnut, FAS, $195@205; selects, $135; 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 60 and 61 
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No. 1, $65; No. 2, $30. Sap gum, FAS, $35@ 
37: common, $25@27; quartered, FAS, $48@ 
50: common, $32@34. Red gum, plain, FAS, 
$72@75; common, $39. Ash, FAS, $65; com- 
mon, $37. Cottonwood, FAS, $34@37; com- 
mon, $26. Southern plain red oak, FAS, $55; 
common, $36; plain, white, southern, FAS, 
$70(@7»; common, $38; Appalachian plain rea 
oak, FAS, $65; common, $42; Appalachian 
plain white cak, FAS, $80; common, $45; 
Appalachian quartered white, FAS, $125; com- 
mon, $65@70; southern quartered white oak, 
FAS, $110; common, $62@65; Southern quar- 
tered red oak, FAS, $85; common, $52.50; 
sound wormy oak, $25@26. 

The Mengel Co. has closed down its two 
large body producing plants in Louisville for 
inventory. The plants closed June 27 and will 





[Sales-o-gram No. 32] 


HERE ARE 


two bits of strategy in selling. Hold fast . 
to principles, concede details; and hold fast 
to principals, concede to subordinates. All 
of which means that frequently in selling 
you can safely admit or pass by little 
whimsies, notions, ideas, points of view of 
your customer to real conciliatory advan- 
tage, but can never concede a principal 
point upon which your demonstration or 
sales talk is builded. Secondly, you can 
pass by, ignore tactfully; or evade points 
made by friends, family etc. of your prin- 
cipal customer if they are not taken up 
by him—but any point which is deemed 
of first rank by your yes-or-no principal, 
assuming you are talking to a group, must 
be met, and becomes either a point in your 
favor or one against you. Hold fast to 
these two bits of strategy, represented by 
the variants of the words principal and 
principle. 





remain down for ten days or so, and in the 
meantime the lumber buyers for the body de- 
partments will be out of the market. 


Better Demand Developing 


3UFFALO, N. Y., June 30.—A more opti- 
mistic feeling has prevailed for the last week 
or two in the lumber trade, and some whole- 
salers as well as retailers have found a little 
better demand developing. Prices have not 
shown improvement. 

The annual “Better Homes and_ Building 
Exposition” will be held in the Broadway 
Auditorium from Oct. 26 to 31. A Women’s 
Home Activities show will be held in connec- 
tion with the exhibition. A similar exposition 
will be held in Rochester, N. Y., during the 
preceding week. 

_ The Hugh McLean Lumber Co. has advised 
its friends in the trade that its business is be- 
ing liquidated, and that the Buffalo office, 
located in the Crosby Building, will be dis- 
continued July 1. In future the business will 
be handled by the McLean Arkansas Lumber 
Co., Little Rock, Ark. Arthur E. McLean, 
president of the two companies, has been here 
during the last few days. 

Eugene W. Carson, head of the E. W. Car- 
son Lumber Co., was in Philadelphia last week 
attending a meeting of football officials. 

Ganson Depew, the dean of golf in the 
Buffalo district, is the subject of a sketch in 
a booklet published by the Public Golf Asso- 
ciation of Minnesota, which states that Mr. 
Depew is recognized as the father of public 
golf in this country today. 

C. R. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran Lum- 
ber Co., spent last week on a fishing trip at 
Camp Geora, Canada. 

Visitors to lumber offices last week included: 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


H. R. Winton, sales manager Brunswick Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago; H. L. Martin, sales manager 
Prendergast Lumber Co., Marion, Ohio; F. T. 
Hornibrook, sales manager Ewauna Box Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore.; J. H. Flack, C. M. Gooch 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Horace F. Taylor, president of Taylor & 
Crate, one of the best known members of the 
lumber industry, last week was elected presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 

Clark W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., will be in 
charge of the horse show to be given at the 
annual Erie County Fair at Hamburg from 
Sept. 1 to 5. 


Building Demand Improving 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 29.—Planing mills 
and furniture factories were buying Appala- 
chian hardwoods through wholesalers this 
week. Orders are lean for the most part, buy- 
ers taking small quantities. Inquiry is en- 
couraging, particularly that from the furniture 
trade, from which orders come dribbling in day 
by day. Little or no rough lumber is being 
taken by the automobile factories. Occasionally 
there is an order for some automobile dimen- 
sion stock, mostly for immediate shipment. 
Factories are doing little or no forward buy- 
ing. No orders to speak of are coming from 
the railroads. Retail yards and eastern whole- 
salers and interior trim factories are beginning 
to buy more liberally. Chestnut, oak, gum and 
ash are being taken, ash sales being decidedly 
spotty. Some better lots of 2-A and 2-B poplar 
are being sold, mostly to box factories or users 
of crating. Some chestnut for core stock is 
being bought also. Export trade is dull, 
though some inquiries come in. Prices show no 
particular change for either domestic or ex- 
port trade. 

Southern pine and cypress are slightly more 
active, with prices about unchanged. 





Work of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Bureau 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 1.—In an an- 
nouncement just issued by S. H. McCrory, chief 
of the new bureau of agricultural engineering 
in the United States Department of Agriculture 
which comes into existence today, said that the 
work of the bureau that will be pushed in the 
immediate future will be that dealing with farm 
buildings and farm machinery. A survey of the 
progress made in farm structure research has 
just been finished. This survey gives a good 
picture of the immediate needs in the farm 
building field, and will serve as a basis for a 
definite program for future work, involving both 
Federal and State agencies. 

Mr. McCrory said that there are perhaps 
three outstanding problems in the field of farm 
building. First, is the need for remodeling ex- 
isting farm homes. There are more than 6,000,- 
000 of them in the United States. Some of 
them have been in use for many years. They 
need modernizing if they are to provide living 
conditions that are satisfactory from the present 
day viewpoint. Another farm building need 
affects the largest animal industry in the nation, 
the dairy business. There is need for research 
not only in the construction of dairy barns, but 
also on the related problems of ventilation and 
temperature control and sanitation. These in- 
fluence the health of dairy cattle and the cleanli- 
ness and quality of dairy products and, there- 
fore, affect dairy profits. The third type of 
building which is to receive major attention by 
the bureau is that of small storage structures. 
Comprehensive studies of storage structures on 
farms in the wheat belt have been made and this 
work will be extended to include other regions 
and other crops. The bureau in its structures 


research now has under way investigations of 
dairy barn construction and ventilation and farm 
crop storage in the corn belt. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Engineering will 
confine its activities almost entirely to research. 
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UL SOUTHERN 
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BUY GRADE MARKED 
AND TRADE MARKED 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
































White Pine 


IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 











RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
= Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Offce. 
GANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


By J. M. LEAVER 


This book covers in the most com- 
plete manner the whole field of 
surface measure as applied to rapid 
estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre board 
and stock used in the manufacture 
of interior and exterior finish, panels, 
doors, sash, blinds, door and win- 
dow frames, etc., etc. Send for 
circular containing sample pages. 


Pocket Size (41/2"x61/2”) 
Postpaid $5.00 











——__——_—_ 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy ~ 
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INVESTMENT 
COVERING 
eer ~~ 
e ° of Your Property . . 








Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


* Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
futvre. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


MAIL GOUPON Ne 
— 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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. Showing Up a Congressman’s Lack 


of Knowledge 


WasuincTon, D. C., June 29.—Representa- 
tive L. C. Dyer, of Missouri, succeeded only in 
bringing a veritable storm of criticism upon 
himself when he recently had published in the 
“United States Daily” here a statement that he 
plans to introduce in the new Congress next 
December proposed legislation requiring all rail- 
roads in the United States to substitute some 
other material for wooden cross ties. [This 
statement was printed in the June 27 issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with letter to Con- 
gressman Dyer from E, E. Pershall.—Ebiror. ] 

Mr. Dyer’s arguments in support of his pro- 
posal were so faulty as to leave no room for 
doubt that he was very poorly advised and pos- 
essed no up-to-date information concerning 
either the quality and durability of wooden ties 
or the situation regarding present and future 
supplies of raw material for ties and lumber. 

He did at least set up a target for informed 
persons to shoot at and the first fire came from 
his own home city of St. Louis and appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 27. Mr. 
Dyer repeated a lot of the old moth-eaten and 
discredited contentions about conserving the 
timber supply by using substitutes for the wood 
tie. He obviously was not aware that extensive 
tests in this and other countries extending over 
generations have failed to develop a satisfactory 
substitute. In fact, he seems to have spoken 
oue of turn generally, and it is certain from the 
repercussions to date that he will find little seri- 
ous support should he go ahead with his pro- 
ject to drop a bill of this kind into the con- 
gressional hopper. 


No Satisfactory Substitute Produced 


W. J. Burton, assistant to the chief engineer 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., St. Louis, 
chairman of the tie committee of the American 
Railroad Engineering Association, when his at- 
tention was called to the Dyer proposal, wrote 
a very enlightening reply. Mr. Burton recalled 
that in 1919 Mr. Dyer introduced a similar 
proposal in Congress. 


Regardless of the reason for the resolution 
(in 1919), said Mr. Burton, the American Rail- 
road association, through the engineering 
section, instructed the tie committee to make 
a report on the relative merits of metal versus 
wooden ties. The tie committee made a com- 
prehensive report which was published by the 
association under date of Jan. 26, 1920. This 
report showed that experimental work with 
so-called substitute ties began as far back as 
1849 in Europe and in 1878 in this country, 
but in spite of a larger amount of inventive 
effort and testing no substitute tie had ever 
been produced which would last even as long 
as properly treated wooden ties last. The re- 
port showed that on the annual renewal cost 
basis the use of substitute ties in place of 
wooden ties would result in a tremendous 
waste. 

Since 1920 experimental work with substi- 
tute ties has continued, but a satisfactory 
substitute which can compete on the annual 
renewal cost basis appears to be an even more 
remote possibility than it did in 1920. 


Great Advances in Creosoted Ties 


The period from 1920 has been noted par- 
ticularly for the great advances made in the 
use of creosoted ties, the better selection and 
care of tie material and the greater protec- 
tion to the tie in track. All of this has re- 
sulted in greatly increased average life so 
that many of the railroads are now renewing 
ties on the basis of an average life of 20 years 
or more, as against about half that in 1920. 

The decreased use of timber for railroad 
ties has occurred during the same period when 
concrete and other materials have so largely 
reduced the demand for timber for other 
forms of construction where concrete is bet- 
ter adapted, so that the timber famine, which 


was talked about in 1910, appears even more 
remote in 1931 than it did in 1920. 

It must be remembered that our forests are 
growing every day and that the greatly 
lessened demand must result in lessening the 
possibility of a timber famine. 

The specific statements attributed to Mr, 
Dyer are very easy to refute. For instance, 
his statement that in almost every depart- 
ment of railroading other than ties there has 
been substantial improvement. This is de- 
cidedly untrue and not only have the ties 
themselves been greatly improved, but pre- 
servative treatment and the use of better 
fastenings have had pronounced effects, both 
as to safety and durability, and all of this has 
occurred while wheel loads, speeds and vyol- 
ume of traffic have increased tremendously, 

The statement that serious and fatal acci- 
dents quite often eccur as the result of the 
spreading of rails due to cracks in wooden 
ties is not borne out by the facts. 

It may also be commented that the use of 
steel for cross ties would tend to make a 
permanent depletion in our iron ore resources, 
whereas the use of timber does not per- 
manently remove a natural resource, but 
timber can be and is being regrown as a 
permanent crop whenever the conditions of 
supply and demand make this economically 
feasible. 

The statements about steel ties in Europe 
are neither correct nor up to date. 

I doubt whether it is necessary or desir- 
able at this time to take Mr. Dyer too ser- 
iously. However, the tie committee, upon 
proper instruction throug the American 
Railroad Engineering Association board of 
direction, will be able and glad to assist in 
establishing the facts in this matter. 


Predicts Average Life of 30-35 Years 


a E, Shoup, writing in Railway Age in May 
of this year, said that it is now safe to predict 
conservatively that “ties now being placed under 
today’s conditions will give an average life of 30 
to 35 years.” 

Mr. Dyer stressed the point that by requiring 
the replacement of wood ties by those of other 
materials, employment would be furnished to 
large numbers of men in substitute industries. 
He overlooked the fact that during the recent 
drought the railroads purposely bought large 
quanties of ties from farmers, who are still the 
chief source of supply, which gave them cash 
money to meet taxes and other pressing obliga- 
tions. This was a very practical and construc- 
tive measure of “farm relief.” 





Congressman to Get More 
Cross Tie Knowledge 


St. Louts, Mo., June 29.—E. E. Pershall, 
president of the National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, has received from Con- 
gressman L. C. Dyer a letter acknowledging his 
letter of June 17 to the congressman, and thank- 
ing him for the information touching the tie 
situation. [The letter from Mr. Pershall to 
Congressman Dyer was printed in full on page 
45 of the June 27 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN.—EpiIT0r.] In his letter acknowledging 
receipt of Mr. Pershall’s letter, Congressman 
Dyer refers to a telephone conversation he has 
had with Mr. Pershall and says that “later on 
in the fall and before Congress meets, I will 
be glad to have the further benefit of your 
suggestions in the premises.” 





A $5 Classified Ad sold 
an entire Sawmill. 
Try it! 
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The Ramshackle Yard 


A ramshackle yard, where no alley is hard, 
Where you walk on the edges of the mud, 
Where the stuff is outdoors when it shines, 

when it pours 
(And it’s always a drouth or a flood), 
May not cost very much to maintain it as such, 
Keeps the overhead down many ways, 
Yet I wonder, at that, in the business we're at, 
If the ramshackle yard really pays. 


For a ramshackle shed is the model, it’s said, 
For a sort of a ramshackle town. 
If it leaks, if it leans, if it totters, careens, 
If it’s paintless and all tumbledown, 
Then the sheds that you meet up the alley or 
street 
That require a new roof, or new frame, 
The garage or the shack at some bungalow’s 
back, 
All will look very likely the same. 


Yes, the ramshackle one is the cheap yard to 
run, 
You may save on insurance and tax, 
The investment is small, yet the yard, after all, 
Might be cheaper to have what it lacks. 
When the business is slow, there’s a fellow I 
know 
Who’s a prospect you ought to pursue, 
Make him fix up his place, set the style, set the 
pace— 
And the man I refer to is you. 


We See b' the Papers 


The June days weren't rare this year, they 
were burned to a crisp. 


_The state of marriage is not one of the 
United States of America. 


July 4 is all right, but what we all hope 
to see is an all right January 1. 

Too bad we aren’t as good at exterminating 
bears as the pioneers were. 


May we be always white, seldom blue, and 
never in the red. 


_ Every year Mexico celebrates our birthday 
in just this way on May 5. 

Then along comes July 14 and France does 
the same thing for our sister. 


Fourths of Julys are so common in our 
family we don’t even exchange presents. 

Foreign shippers can’t figure why we call it 
the land of the free when they look at our 
free list. 

One reason we have corporations like Conti- 


ental Can is because we proved that Conti- 
nentals could. 


Because of our easy divorce laws, it is not 
an unusual thing at all for an American child 
to have four fathers. 


_ The most patriotic young man we ever knew 
is the one who was caught kissing the girl. 
He turned red, white, and blew. 


One nice thing about having a war of your 
own, like our Civil War, is that you can have 
it, pay for it, and be done with it. 

But, if you get mixed up in a World War, 
you never do git shet of the thing. There’s 
debatin’ and book-keepin’ until no end. 


We knew we would be able to avoid a 
debacle in the war debt business but we knew 
we wouldn’t be able to avoid a debate. 


_If we are going to have any trouble with 
Europe, the thing to do is to take them on 
one at a time, like we started out in the first 
place. 

Not only should the Constitution follow the 
‘ag, but some of our law enforcement offi- 
Cials should see to it that the flag follows the 
Constitution. 


Fireworks are prohibited in Chicago, and 
as most of the gangsters will probably be 
picnicking, it looks like the Fourth of July 
would be the quietest day the town has had 
in a year. 


Between Trains 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—It would be hard to 
say how many nationalities had a hand in the 
pioneering part of the lumber industry, but a 
lot of people would make the mistake of omit- 
ting the Dutch. They know all about the Irish 
on the rivers and the Swedes in the yards and 
the Canadians in the camps (and all of them 
together in the mills) but they may overlook 
the fact that western Michigan (which the 
genius of Sybrandt Wesselius almost made a 
separate State with a capital W like West Vir- 
ginia) was settled largely by Hollanders, who 
clogged up and down Western Avenue and 
Canal Street in their wooden shoes, and left 
behind them the cities of Grand Rapids, Muske- 
gon, Holland, Grand Haven and Zeeland. When 
the glory that was white pine had departed, 
they turned their woodworking hands to the 
making of furniture, and made Grand Rapids 
commendably famous, just as the Swedes did 
for Rockford in Illinois. 

Sybrandt Wesselius, the Dutch politician who 
became “governor of western Michigan” under 
Gov. Pingree, is gone years ago, and Gerritt 
Diekema, the Holland statesman and ambassa- 
dor, more recently. The “Holland vote” may 
be now less potent, and the younger generation 
may have deserted the religion of their fathers 
for the jazzy incantations of a less moral period, 
but it will take centuries to efface from this 
part of the State the influence of these godly, 
thrifty and honorable people. One of the forces 
that is serving to keep it alive is the Knicker- 
bocker Society of Grand Rapids, whose invited 
guest we were tonight. 

And, we think, quite properly, for fifty years 
ago we were a boy among these good people, 
who went to church morning, afternoon and 
night, worked for what they got, and saved a 
part of it, often twice as much as some other 
man making twice as much. We remember this 
about them, too: They paid their debts, if by 
any chance they ever had any. The installment 
style of buying, of spending your money before 
you earn it, in other words before it is yours, 
would not have had much appeal among these 
honest people. The only thing that any of them 
ever ran into debt for was a home, which is all 
any man ought to run into debt for. A great 
people the Dutch, and if the country had had 
more of them in 1929 it would have less of what 
it has in 1931. 


Compensation 


A man alone is born of pain. 

It is not so of tree or grain 

Or blossom or of anything 

Born in the beauty of the Spring. 
Here only has creation erred; 
Not even is the nesting bird 
Compelled to pay with suffering. 


That suffering we need not know, 

And yet we choose to have it so. 

Go back to where the Book begins 

And you will find God speaks of sins 
Before He ever speaks of good, 
Describes the pain of parenthood, 
Beholds our joy, and disciplines. 


And we who can not understand 

Can only hope. God’s even hand 

Must some time pay us for our pain 
With greater joy and greater gain. 

If our own follies make us sad, 

May God’s great wisdom make us glad 
And bring us roses for the rain. 
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Yellow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


Keep your cus- 
tomers satisfied by 
filling their orders 
with this material 
of exceptional 
strength, stiffness 
and durability. 
Specify Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine. 


Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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INDUSTRIAL 
LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


CALCASIEU 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
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GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service’’, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


\ , TE believe 

that there is 
no other hote! in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 


that offers more to 
the traveler. 





Keller and Boyd 
Owner:. and 


Operz.tors 
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DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete hotel and i 
dining service. In- “ sft 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside, 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 


moderate. 








Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 


























A New Book by the 
“Lumberman Poet” 


he Heart 
Content 


BY 
Douglas Malloch 








Here are 125 happy, hopeful 
and helpful poems which will, 
indeed, “make living a joy.” 

You will want to pass extra 
| copies along to your friends— 
+) and the price makes it possible. 


a especially you want it your- 
self. 





$1.25 Postpaid 


Address 


The American Lumberman 
PUBLISHER 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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News Notes from Am] e! 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


June 27.—Two more mills here closed down 
during June, Anderson & Middleton Lumber 
Co. and Michigan Lumber Co. 

The Grays Harbor Manufacturing Co., of 
Aberdeen, operated by A. E. and George Hul- 
bert, is now milling the staves for the re- 
placement of the Wishkah water system. The 
work will continue until October. 

Plywood panels sandblasted and etched by 
the Aberdeen Plywood Co. are being used to 
disseminate information about the Grays 
Harbor region. The combined chambers of 
commerce of Aberdeen and Hoquiam are 
sponsoring the enterprise. 

H, E. Bailey has begun reconstruction of 
his shingle mill in Aberdeen, destroyed by 
fire May 28. 

Editors attending the Washington State 
Press Association meeting in Aberdeen June 
26 were taken on an inspection trip of the 
Grays Harbor Pulp Co. 

Henry Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lum- 
ber Co., sailed June 18 from Hoquiam for an 
extended European trip. Embarking for Eu- 
rope from the Grays Harbor port dock is more 
or less of a novelty. Mr. Blagen recently re- 


turned from a two months stay in the 
Orient. 
Portland, Ore. 
June 27.—Fir exporters here were pleased 


this week with signs of activity in demand 
from Japan and China, both markets coming 
in with inquiries. With mills holding opera- 
tions down to the minimum, and some shut 
down tight, a revival in buying should soon 
have a very beneficial effect. Other foreign 
markets, including the United Kingdom and 
the Continent, continue quiet. South Ameri- 
can demand for fir lumber is light. 

Yard orders from the middle States are 
reported to be confined to actual requirements. 
California shipments by water during the week 
were somewhat above normal, according to 
reports from various points along the Colum- 
bia River. 

It is understood that the export sales organ- 
ization of the Sitka spruce division of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has 
been practically completed. The various de- 
tails will probably be announced in a few 
days. 

August Rosen, of the Enterprise Planing 
Mill, Portland, has invented a folding table 
that has attracted much attention. It folds 
scissor-like into a very compact form. Patent 
has been applied for. Sample tables have been 
made in various sizes. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


June 27.—No business was transacted at 
the regular weekly meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club yesterday as there was an 
unusually small attendance, many of the 
members being at Eugene to attend the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association meeting, and 
others acting as officials or taking part in 
the annual Pacific Northwest amateur golf 
championship play at Firchest. Chairman A. 
K. Martin, of the golf committee, announced 
that the club’s annual tournament will be 
held July 31 at the Tacoma Country and Golf 
Club. There was some informal market dis- 
cussion, 

A verdict awarding the Puget Sound Lum- 
ber Co. damages of $6,447 against five insur- 
ance companies was rendered by the jury 
which tried the cases in the superior court 
here this week. The jury fixed the damage 
caused by the fire more than a year ago at 
$51,753. Additional suits against other in- 
surance companies are pending in the Federal 
court. 

John Dower, president of the John Dower 
Lumber Co., was the speaker at the regular 
meeting of the Washington State Association 
of Purchasing Agents held in Tacoma last 
Tuesday. Mr. Dower discussed conditions in 
the lumber industry and the purchasing 
methods of the large lumber manufacturers 
and retailers. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma 


during May totaled 49,982,719 feet, a gain of 
nearly 3,000,000 feet over the April ship- 
ments. Shipments to domestic markets 
amounted to 32,998,023 feet, and exports to 
16,984,696 feet. Japan was the largest foreign 
buyer, taking 9,901,242 feet. 

The Springer Mill Co., at Olympia, which 
recently shut down for the first time in forty 
years, will resume operations next Monday 
and employ 100 men. The sawmill of the 
Washington Veneer Co., at Olympia, will also 
start cutting again next week. Both plants 
have orders booked ahead. 


Seattle, Wash. 


June 29.—Approach of July 4, always a 
time of curtailment, this year finds some mills 
with good order files, and others with little 
business on hand. Undoubtedly, many mills 


will shut down for varying periods. Excep- 
tional rains have temporarily eliminated 


danger from fire, so that resumption of manu- 
facturing after the holiday will probably de- 
pend entirely upon the demand for lumber. 
Up to this writing, the rainfall at Seattle for 
June has come within .46 inches of the 1917 
record, the greatest June precipitation since 
records were begun. 

Practically all logging camps will close 
July 4, and July and August output of large 
camps will be negligible. At this season, 
truck logging reaches its greatest activity, 
and truck loggers are expected to produce a 
larger volume of logs than formerly, because 
many small independent operators have 
started in the business. Fire conditions will 
have a great deal to do with the volume of 


logs taken out by truck in the next two 
months, 


Lack of ship space for the Atlantic coast 
has strengthened the intercoastal rate. With 
July space well filled, shippers here believe 
the rate will advance to $10 for August. Rail 
trade volume continues light, though one firm 
reports better business. Prices are _ soft. 
Japanese space for logs is offered at $6.50, 
and for lumber at $5.50. Ocean freight rates 
in general have dropped. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


July 1.—Northern pine demand is slack, 
but prices are holding fairly firm at the 
lower levels established some weeks ago. 


While production is in smaller volume than 
last year, it is in excess of sales, as is usual 
at this season. Farmers are doing little 
building or repair work, partly because they 
are busy in the fields and partly because 
they are awaiting more definite information 
on crop prospects and prices, before spending 
any money not absolutely necessary. An in- 
tense heat wave has damaged crops in parts 


of the Northwest. This will aid some 
farmers, who will profit by higher prices, 
while injuring others. The building situa- 


tion in the larger cities is somewhat better, 
but even in St. Paul and Minneapolis con- 
struction work is not being carried on in 
an extensive way. Box and crating interests 
are ordering little lumber, and most sales 
are of mixed carloads, usually with speedy 
shipment stipulated. 

Sash and door men are transacting consid- 
erable business in the cities, but little in 
rural sections. Some of them report that 
home modernizing demonstrations have 
helped maintain a fair activity when other- 
wise they probably would have been doing 
little business. 

There has been a fair amount of buying in 
the white cedar market recently, the chief 
demand being for mixed carload lots of 
widely diversified items. Some fencing work 
is in progress on Northwest farms, but deal- 
ers report that no particular white cedar 
item is in outstanding demand. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion is preparing to distribute in North and 
South Dakota copies of the lien laws of those 
States. 

Lumber sales made by 
the ninth Federal 
May, 
compares with 7,767,000 feet in 


524 retail yards in 
Reserve district during 


1931, totaled 8,451,000 board feet; this 
April, and 
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10,876,000 feet in May, 1930. Stocks May 31 loading, with 4-inch B&better edge grain floor- More Profit 
“in of totaled 80,051,000 feet in 495 yards, 80,816,000 ing reaching a new low in this market at 
ship- feet April 31 and 92,391,000 feet on May 31. $38.50@39 Rail B loading. B&better fir drop 
irkets 1930. Total May, 1931, sales of 524 yards’ siding is $30 in straight cars; 16-foot or to You! 
s © were $1,253,600; April, $1,211,400, May, 1930, longer, $33.50. Inch fir finish, assorted as to 1 
reign $1,715,900, May 31 accounts and notes out- widths and lengths, is $49.50; 5/4, $54.50. 
: standing at 524 yards totaled $3,569,400; April Oak flooring demand continues slow, with 
which 31, $3,313,800, and May 31, 1930, $4,231,200. most mills producing according to sales and Order 
forty Cash collections at 332 yards last May keeping prices firm. Some improvement in 
onday amounted to $460,100; April, $432,500, and May, hardwood sales, particularly of red oak uppers, : 
f the 1930, $562,600. is reported. CEDAR 
l also y Frank J. More, president Frank J. More i 
lants f Ci Lumber Co., on July 1 assumed the duties of : 
Kansas ity, Mo. acting secretary of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 6, fol- SHINGLES 
sa . : lowing the resignation of Charles Call, who 
June 29.—Because of curtailment of produc- has been secretary and editor of Fagots. 
tion by many mills, prices firmed right up Charles M. Huttig, president St. Louis Lum- : 
iys a after having weakened for a fortnight. In- ber Co., has been appointed special representa- Stained 
mills quiry came in better volume last week, par- tive of the Mississippi Valley Institute, to b 
little ticularly from railroads. There was not quite attend the joint meeting of the Southern Pine y 
mills : as urgent demand for lumber for river work Association and Ohio retail dealers at Colum- 
xcep- as during the last several weeks, but various pus, Ohio, July 8 and 9. 
nated State highway departments are asking for D. D. Canfield, special representative, United STARKS 
nanu- bids for some fair-sized amounts, to apply on states Gypsum Co., Chicago, arrived here 
y de- contracts going into force immediately. Rail- Monday to offer special dealer service to cus- 9 
mber. road inquiry has been principally for West tomers, and is checking the entire dealer de- —and you ve got 
le for Coast woods. Industrial demand was even less mand. 
1917 than during the previous week, which was one Nelson C. Brown, of the United States Tariff the best! 
since of the smallest in point of volume for at least Commission, spent several days here last week 
: three months. é eee = obtaining information from members of the 
close Building operations in Kansas City and the jymber industry on consumption of lumber, 
large surrounding territory are substantially under and the kinds and amounts of various species 
2ason those of the corresponding periods in any of used in this territory. 
‘ivity, i ng years. —— Powe — 
Bap of May and early June, compared to April anc 
aie the early part of May, there was a 12 percent Boston, Mass. 
have about a 7 pereent decrease in estimated cost, , June 30.—Decision of steamship interests 
$ will Retail lumber sales in Kaneas City and th to advance the present $9 intercoastal rate 
me of eivceuen Ser hodts nae fe i. to $10 for August shipment has stiffened 
surrounding territory during May, as indicated . A : : 
two by the reports of 172 retail yards, were 1.6 prices. tetailers are hesitant, however, 
ae é se aca oes : partly because reports say that the bulk of 
oun percent larger than in April, but 28 percent ‘Available July space already has been sold, O 7 / 
me: smaller than in May, 1930. Stocks were re- : ; - “ b . a ur Ipecia LY 
With duced 1.8 percent between April 30 and May indicating that transit offerings will soon 
elieve ui, and on the latter date Were 12.3 percent De more than ample. | Local _whotesatere YARD AND 
ve ec ‘ > } rer ; > © —? » 
. and smaller than those of one year earlier. have ranged from $10.50 to $12 off. 
soft. ~ The modest volume of business being done SH ED STOCK 
$6.50, St. Louis, Mo. here in Idaho white pine has been booked at ; > ae 
rates R steadier prices of late. Pondosa pine is slow, Including Bevel Siding, 
June 29.—Reports of additional southern pine sellers are urgent and quotations are irregu- . 
mills adjusting their production to current lar, prices showing a spread of 25 cents to Mouldings, Lath . 
sales indicate that they are more and more $3 on different items. Shingles 
realizing the futility of uncontrolled produc- The Vermont & New Hampshire Lumber 
staat tion, resulting in drastic price reductions to Co. was host to a group of Connecticut Val- 
t the ' dispose of surplus stocks. Sales representa- ley retailers who were conducted on an en- WHITE RIVER_ 
aac. | tives — that _ price instructions have prayer ce | — a — a Sa at 
: f again been received, with caution against sell- the Nort tratford, N. + Plant. ames 
fessor F we cage mire in quantities eer gree + hag - i F. Smith & Co., oe LUMBER CO. 
. . ; with the curtailed output. Sales of other onn., made the inspection trip with George 
— items are to be limited to quantities shown Doane, Linn Chase, Ed Roy, Herbert Clarke pay i en 
pause on stock sheets ready for loading. Demand and Frank Merrick, Springfield and Holyoke ASHINGT 
ation is still for — ane cars, but oaeiies are dealers. 
Tefpd increasing. e dealers seem to have discov- 
ng ered what items are movable in their terri- New York, N. 7. 
parts : tories, and are seeking larger quantities of 7 : ; 
sew sen | these. There is less hesitancy in ordering, as June 30.—General feeling, in and out of the 
cians ; the general feeling seems to be that the next reongodl ggg Rage nge Poe nee. 
sens price movement will be upward. Sales show yeek. i € 0 9 F L 
oe an increase in territory south of the Ohio iy od ge ong d Rmwee ie not increase, actory umber 
lieing tiver, but the northern territory is still pro- W a € industrial companies con~- 
Bi ra ducing the greater volume of business. No. 2  tacted by the salesmen were doing better, and Both FIR and SPRUCE 
wests boards and shiplap, 8- and 10-inch, transit car ™ust start buying for stock and replacements . 
vn | and small-mill loading, are $19: large-mill gain in the very near future. This Ay also Fir Battens, Lattice or Mould- 
ao \ stock, random ading, $21.50; mixed cars in 1 i i i cars i i 
peedy ' spotalion temanbar SERIGUEEE, No. 1 yoni Msn now the talk was mostly of a revival next ings in straight or mixed with 
ys 2x4-inch transit car and small-mill stock, 10- Year, or next spring, or any time but now. other items of yard stock. 
a ie to 20-foot, is $21; 8- 9- and 10-foot, $18@ The chief topic of discussion was the pro- 
that 18.50. _B&better flat grain flooring, — — oe Baa a —- John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
a $29.50@30.50 for small-mill loading, 31.50 5S. Many oO e iumbermen 
Rn large-mill stock, 32.50@33.50, mixed cars, thought that the shippers were entitled to a White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
doing ’ specified loading; 10- and 12-foot when in $10 rate, as against the $9 they are now 
surplus, $28.50@29, straight cars of 16- 18- getting. Others feared that the rise, if it 
ae in and 20-foot, $35. B&better car siding, 1x4- occurs, would only postpone buying for stock 
chief ar 9-foot, is $32; 10-foot, $29.50; No. a car a i on the —, 4 a — — 
a ining, 1x6-inch, 16-foot, is $26@27, 18-foot, 4 . was reporte a e tentative R d b} | 
A: $32.50@34. Transit car lists are smaller announcement of the rise in August was esawe Fa es 
pte than they have been for several years, as Caused by the fact that two of the inde- tem eclicemen of the Senate 
nodes returns recently to the shippers have been pendent shippers had no ship space left for prosewritings of ‘the lumber- 
very unsatisfactory. that month. This was alleged to be the re- man post.” 
socia- West Coast representatives complain that sult of the activities of one company, which It is the everyday experi- 
. and sales are difficult while mill prices of south- had contracted to deliver large quantities of geet ie oy aed 
those ern pine are at their present levels, with the . low grade lumber, and had been forced into a aaa —" : 
large difference in freight rates. No. 1 fir taking more ship space than the market . , 
ds in dimension is $11.50@12.50 off Rail B list for justified. Price postpaid, $1.00. 
eten air dried stock; $9@9.50 off for kiln dried A canvass of the department stores shows AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
this stock. Slash grain fir flooring, 1x4-inch, is that they are displaying more wooden fur- 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
and $29.50 for Rail B loading, $29 for Rail C  niture than they did last year. Department ~ me 
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Sugar Pine 
California Soft Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 

White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 




















Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 
Soft California 
White Pine 
White Fir 


Incense Cedar 





Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 
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A New Book 


~~ es eer 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semt-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN o 
| 431 So, Dearborn St. © CHICAGO, ILL 
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store buyers of furniture said that it was too 
early in the year to tell the public’s reaction, 
but predicted a good fall season. 

The building market is quieter than usual 
at this time of year. Money is being spent 
by the public, but it is not going into new 
homes or high rents. 


Baltimore, Md. 


June 29.—The Maryland Forest Products 
Association, which was organized some years 
ago to bring about a clearer division between 
the various branches of the lumber trade— 
wholesale, retail and jobbing—to abate 
abuses and to establish a generally recog- 
nized code of trade ethics, and which includes 
a number of the Baltimore yards, along 
with some other concerns, is carrying on its 
work without any hitch, and the trade seems 
gratified with the results attained. The or- 
ganization has narrowed its work in effect 
to a credit instrumentality, through which 
members are supplied with information as 
to the financial standing of concerns in lum- 
ber and allied industries. Meetings are held 
once a month. Bruce H. Helfrich, of George 
Helfrich & Sons, is the president. 

Charles Jacobi, of the Elk River Coal & 
Lumber Co., of Dayton, Ohio, paid a return 
visit to Baltimore on June 22 and saw some 
of the wholesalers. It was his second call 
in several weeks. 

J. R. Kindig, of the M. B. Farren Lumber 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, stopped in Balti- 
more June 24 in the course of an extended 
trip. While here he called on some of the 
wholesalers and exporters, and indicated that 
he had found business rather quiet. 

Philip Myers, of Thomas A. Myers & Co., 
wholesalers, who was operated upon for in- 
testinal obstruction a fortnight ago, was re- 
moved from the hospital to his home last 
week and is making very satisfactory 
progress. 


Shreveport, La. 


June 29.—A number of southern pine mills, 


rather than sacrifice any great amount of 
timber by selling it for less than cost, are 
closing. The planers will doubtless con- 


tinue to operate as long as they have rough 
stock on the yard that has to be moved. Dur- 
ing June demand fell off, and wholesalers 
state that they have moved less lumber than 
in May, and orders are less numerous now 
than at the first of the month. Prices are 
about the same. Lumbermen here have taken 
no action with reference to the advance in 
freight rates asked for by the railroads. The 
hardwood mills have been fearfully hard hit 
by the advanced rates of ten years ago. All 
the No. 3 common gum and oak, amounting 
to millions of feet of usable lumber annually, 
has gone into the fire pit because it does not 
pay to ship it. An advance on such items 
would mean nothing, as the railroads have 
already shut themselves out from hauling low 
grade gum and oak. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


June 29.—The lumber business in this terri- 
tory is feeling the effects of the stock market 
advances, as inquiries have almost doubled 
during the last few days, principally from 
the eastern sections. But actual business 
has not yet developed. The condition of busi- 
ness from a wholesaler’s standpoint at this 
time is very unsatisfactory. It ‘takes an 
exceptionally low price to close an order, and 
if the order is booked it is hard to buy, as 
most of the business calls for large sizes 
and the mills are not in position to furnish 
quantities of such cutting now. Prices on 
timbers are holding rather well and no de- 
cline in price is expected. Scantling sizes 
can still be purchased at almost any price 
the buyers are willing to offer. The larger 
mills that can afford to stack their small 
stock are putting it on the yard and will 
hold out for better prices, but the small 


operators are forced to sell to meet their 
current expenses. 
Cypress continues to show signs of fur- 


ther declines in both price and demand and 
no improvement is looked for at any time 
soon. Thick stock has shown some improve- 
ment, but not enough to cause any changes 
in price for this item. The best movement in 
cypress is of interior finish stock and pecky. 
Hardwoods are still inactive, with prices 
extremely low. Inquiries are off and further 
reductions by the mills are expected. 
Building in Florida is about holding its 
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own as compared with the same time last 
year, with a slight increase in Permits, 
Miami and Jacksonville seem to be leading 
in new construction work with a fairly good 
amount of repair work going on. Contrac.- 
tors report they are figuring on more new 
work now than for several months. This is 
thought to be the result of advertising by 
the lumber and building material concerns; 
bringing to the public attention that prices 
for materials and labor will never be lower 
than they are now. 


Macon, Ga. 


June 29.—Most of the roofer manufacturers 
in this territory have taken the entire week 
as a holiday. Business is just as dull as it 
has been. 

Longleaf manufacturers are complaining 
because of lack of business, and a lot of the 
mills have been shut down for some time, 
However, a few orders are seeping through, 
Excessive heat during the last fortnight no 
doubt has been responsible for some of the 
dullness in the longleaf trade, especially in 
local markets. Reports from railroads in 
this territory indicate a considerable improve- 
ment in the freight movement, because of 
peach and melon shipments from Georgia and 
Florida, but these roads have not placed their 
usual orders for longleaf. 

There has been some buying of hardwood 
in this territory, mostly in mixed car orders, 
but volume is far below what it was early in 
the spring. The furniture people have not 
come into the market again. There is some 
demand for flooring and other items, but prices 
have not been holding up. Reports have come 
in that more mills have cut down their pro- 
duction. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


June 29.—The market is slower than ever. 
Locally there has been a little improvement 
in demand, but a loss in price. Retailers have 
cut prices, regardless of costs, and gone after 
the business. Manufacturers will not reduce 
lewer grades further, but are willing to con- 
cede on uppers. Bé&better rough finish is $26 
mill, and No. 1&C or C finish is as low as $22. 
Total Alabama sales are about equal to April 
and May. House owners here can secure loans 
for 40 to 50 percent of appraised valuation, 
but speculative loans are unknown. Collec- 
tions are slowing down, and credits are tight- 
ening. Several yards demand cash on delivery 
to contractors. Banks refuse to carry paper 
of customers for more than ten days. Yards 
have slight stocks and are limiting their buy- 
ing to items actually needed. Stocks of thirty 
yards in Birmingham and Bessemer districts 
would not total 5,000,000 feet. Second-hand 
or reclaimed lumber is being used largely for 
repairs. Additional yards are opening, with 
others planned, though a number of yards 
have had to liquidate, for the new yards can 
make money where those with heavy overhead 
could not get by. 

Cc. N. Huggins, secretary Wholesale Lumber- 
men’s Club and operating a lumbermen’s audit- 
ing company, has been elected secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager of the Campbell 
Lumber Co., retailer. 

The B&M Lumber Co. and the Bay Minette 
Manufacturing Co., Bay Minette, resumed 
operations June 25 after many months idle- 
ness. Their business has been largely making 
packages, demand for which has shown some 


aes Norfolk, Va. 


June 29.—June has been quite a disappoint- 
ment to the North Carolina pine industry. 
Demand has been very light. Some retail 
yards report a better business in small orders, 
but large contracts have been few. Prices 
appear to be holding steady. Production is 
steadily becoming smaller, but prices in com- 
petitive woods are very much disrupted. 

There has been very little domestic demand 
for 4/4 B&better stock or for good rough 
North Carolina pine. One mill was fortunate 
in securing a good sized order for 4/4x3-inch 
B&better for export, and much of this stock 
is going from southern mills. Business in 
Europe is unsettled and quiet. The retail 
yards are buying very little finish and are 
exceptionally critical in their inspection. 
Prices do not show much strength. 

There has been very little activity in the 
edge box. Box makers are still limiting ship- 


ments on old orders, and new business with 
There 
persistent rumors afloat of 


box men is developing very slowly. 
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Retail yards are using a little more 
rough and dressed stock box. 

Planing mill operators have been having a 
very. light demand. Shipments have been a 
little larger, as buyers delayed ordering out 
stock bought in May. Prices are still very 
much unsettled and show a wide range. Some 
very low prices are reported on roofers in the 
Bast, covering “distress” cars. Good 6-inch 
air dried roofers can be bought now at $10 
f. o. b. cars Georgia main line rate. Many 
roofer mills prefer to quote on a delivered 
pasis for their stocks, being thoroughly dry, 
is light in weight. 


Laurel, Miss. 


June 30.—During the last ten days mills 
in this section reported receiving a fair vol- 
ume of business. Prices have not gone any 
lower, but for the most part have been hold- 
ing firm, with one or two slight advances. 
Most of the pine mills in this vicinity now 
are practically cleaned up on No. 3 common 
boards, and it seems that a slight price ad- 
vance on this item will probably take place 
during the next week to ten days. 

Charles Green and Wallace Rogers, of the 
Eastman, Gardiner Lumber Co., are in Chi- 
cago this week on business. 


prices. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


June 27.—Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary- 
manager, and L. A. Nelson, chief inspector, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, spent 


three days in San Francisco last week review- 
ing, with representatives of member mills, the 
possibility of creating a larger market for 
grade-marked lumber. A. C. Horner, manager 
of the western division of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturer’s Association, is working 
closely with the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. The Coos Bay Co. has developed 
an improved method of placing grade-marks 
and plans to mark every piece of common 
Douglas fir shipped from its Bay Point plant. 
For several months this mill has marked all 
upper grades. Several other Douglas fir manu- 
facturers are reported favorably inclined to- 
ward shipping grade-marked lumber into the 


market. Architects generally are said to 
favor the use of the marked lumber, and to 
have expressed willingness to specify it as 
soon as there is a sufficient supply in the 
yards. Col. Greeley expressed high gratifi- 
cation with the official West Coast stamps, 


and a part of the new program will be an in- 
creased supervision of licensees and imme- 
diate cancellation of licenses of such yards as 
may abuse the privilege of the association’s 
stamp. 

Local lumber association representatives, 
together with well known heads of large mills, 
appeared before the California railroad com- 
mission on June 24 at San Francisco in an 
effort to oppose a proposed increase of 15 per- 
cent in freight rates. There were also numer- 
ous representatives of other industries. It 
was pointed out that an increase would be dis- 
astrous to all industry on the Pacific coast, 
as many industries are already operating on 
practically a “non-profit” basis. Local lum- 
ber leaders to appear at the hearing included 
A. B. Hammond, president Hammond Lumber 
Co.; A. Larsson, manager Larsson Traffic 
Service, representing the California Redwood 
Association and numerous lumber mills and 
dealers, and Willis Walker, president Red 
River Lumber Co. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co., a subsidiary 
of the lumber division of the California Fruit 
Grower’s Association, has opened for a four 
months’ run. 





Hymeneal 


PETERS-NUSS. The wedding of Miss 
Cecilia Fessler Nuss, daughter of William J. 
Nuss, president W. J. Nuss Lumber & Supply 
Co., of Fond du Lac, Wis., and Dr. Leo M. 
Peters, of Milwaukee, Wis., was solemnized 
at St. Mary’s Catholic Church in Fond du Lac 
on June 26. Miss Nuss is a graduate of 
Grafton Hall in Fond du Lac, and studied 
at Rosary College in River Forest, and at 
Marquette University, from which she gradu- 
ated. Dr. Peters is also a graduate of Mar- 
quette University. 


CLARKE-MITCHELL. Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Granby Mitchell, of Atlanta, Ga., announce the 
marriage of their daughter, Patricia, to Daniel 
Cangney Clarke, on June 20. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarke will be at home after July 1 at 481 
Manor Ridge, Haynes Manor, Atlanta. 
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Purchases and Will Operate 
Louisiana Plant 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., June 29.—The Vestal 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of this city, an- 
nounces that it has purchased the plant for- 
merly known as the Holloway Sawmill Co., of 
Clayton, La., and will operate it. This plant 
has a capacity of 20,000,000 feet annually, has 
a river fleet, also logging railroads and timber 
lands, with a capable, up-to-date sawmill, dry 
kilns and planing mill. The Vestal Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. now owns and operates band 
mills at Knoxville and Duff, Tenn., Sardis, Ga., 
Arkansas City, Ark., and Clayton, La. with an 
annual capacity of approximately eighty-five 
million feet. Officers of the company are J 
Park Vestal, president, and E. M. Vestal, vice 
president. 





New Hardwood Company at 
San Francisco 


San Francisco, CALIF., June 27.—A recent 
addition to the lumber fraternity of this city is 
the Jones Hardwood Co. Nelson E. Jones, 
manager, in an announcement to the trade, 
says: “We embark upon our business career 
with a large and diversified stock of fine hard- 
woods.” This company has purchased the en- 
tire stock of hardwoods of the Weston Basket 
& Barrel Co., at a big discount, and the pur- 
chase includes also all incoming shipments of 
Philippine mahogany, Japanese oak and eastern 
hardwoods. Announcement is made that the 
initial savings effected on the purchase of this 
stock will be passed on to the hardwood con- 
suming industry. Mr. Jones says: “We pledge 
ourselves to the policy of bringing northern 
California woodworking plants and lumber 
yards and the manufacturers of hardwoods and 
allied products in closer and more efficient con- 
tact.” 


TRANSPORTATION 


Week's Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight loadings for the week ended 
June 20, 1931, totaled 739,116 cars as, follows: 
Forest products, 30,614 cars; grain, 32,763 
cars; livestock, 19,554 cars; coal, 109,337 cars; 
coke, 5,451 cars; ore, 30,640 cars; merchandise, 
217,133 cars, and miscellaneous, 293,624 cars. 
The total loadings during the week ended 
June 20, show an increase of 6,663 cars over 
the week immediately preceding. 

















Rate Rulings of the Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 29.—In a decision 
promulgated today in Docket No. 23115— 
Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. Missouri-Illi- 
nois Railroad Co. et al.—Division 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission finds that 
rates on mine timbers from points in Missouri 
to destinations in Illinois are unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed the rates for 
similar distances under the scale prescribed 
in the Palmer case. Reparation is awarded, 
the amount to be determined in accordance 
with Rule V of the Rules of Practice. 

Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a decision promulgated in Docket 
No. 23623—Seaman Body Corporation et al. 
vs. American Railway Express Co. et al.— 
finds that the express rate on wooden auto- 
mobile-body parts in carloads from Pine Bluff, 
Ark., to Milwaukee, Wis., in effect since July 
1, 1928, is not unreasonable. An order has 
been entered dismissing the complaint. 





Classified advertisements pay 
large dividends, 
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GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
Philomath, Oregon 


Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 
Pedee Lumber Co. - Pedee, Oregon 


Affiliated Manufacturers in 
DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 


Everything in Fir 
Sales Offices: 


THE GRISWOLD LUMBER Co. 
Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 











YELLOW FIR 


Flooring Siding Ceiling 
Finish Mouldings 
Thick Clears 
Factory and Industrial Stock 
Fir Plywood 
SPRUCE CEDAR 
WESTERN PINE 
and HEMLOCK 


‘Sullivan 


Lumber©. 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON 





Douglas Fir 
Exploitation 
& Export Co. 





EXPORT SHIPPERS— 
CARGO and PARCEL 
SHIPMENTS TO ALL 
FOREIGN MARKETS 

















41125 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


BRANCHES: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
CABLE ADDRESS, all offices, FIREXCO 


Cc. 1. F. OFFERS 
on Request 
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WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 46 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumbe: 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 1 
SPRINGFIELD 





NEW JERSEYS 











A Real Sales Help For Lumbermen 
Try It For 60 Days FREE—No Obligation 


Hundreds of new buyers 
are listed in each new edi- 
tion of the Red Book and 
many others are announced 
by us TWICE a week as 
they start in 
business Red 
Book credit rat- 
#ings and reports 
are recognized by 
lumbermen as the 
most reliable. 
Ask for Pamph- 
let No. 49-S and 
rates, also the 
details of the 60 
day FREE Trial 
offer. 

Our Collection 
Department has 
had many years 
of experience collecting lum- 
bermen’s accounts and will 
be glad to assist you, 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 











SEMI-WEEKL 
CHANGE 
CLANCY BED BOOR SERVICE 
eee ae 






























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo, Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 





























GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
\| SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











Established1847 


Foreign Forwar- 
ders, Customs 
Brokers. We 


Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beever Street. NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers lndleaiciases 
tend to collection 
and Contractors of invoices. 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 








Frank Klesstner, sales manager for Wm. 
Horner, Grand Rapids, Mich., spent Thursday 
and Friday of last week calling at a number of 
Chicago lumber offices. 


R. M. Meely, hardwood sales representative, 
Eastman Gardiner & Co., left the city for a sales 
trip to a number of points in Wisconsin last 
week. He will be back in town on Monday. 


Willis A. Reid, who for the last eight years 
has operated the hardwood department of the 
Lucas Lumber Co., Chicago, has severed his 
connection there and is acting on his own ac- 
count as a manufacturers’ representative for 
southern hardwoods, yellow pine and cypress, 
having an office at 833 Sheridan Road. 


H. D. Foote, president H. D. Foote Lumber 
Co., Alexandria, La., was in Chicago last week 
calling on several lumber offices in the city. 
Mr. Foote said that the mills in his section are 
not producing any great quantity of lumber, and 
are endeavoring to reduce stocks as much as 
possible while keeping them well balanced. 


Stanley Joyce, accompanied by E. C. Fortune, 
of Omaha, general manager of the Joyce Lum- 
ber Co., recently has been making a visit to 
the various yards of that company in Iowa. Mr. 
Joyce has large manufacturing interests in the 
South in addition to his interests in the line 
of yards operated by the Joyce Lumber Co. 


With appropriate ceremony, an oil painting 
of R. A. Long, founder of Longview, Wash., 
and chairman of the board of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. was unveiled June 25 at the Long- 
view public library. The portrait was painted 
by Miss Margaret Lindsay Williams, a well 
known Welsh artist, who presented it to the 
library. 


Lumbermen will regret to hear of the death 
last Sunday of Alonzo Thornton, father of 
Everett A. Thornton, of Chicago. Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s father, an account of whose career is given 
on the obituary page, kept a very interesting 
diary of his business and personal relations dur- 
ing his fifty years of activity in the lumber 
business, and this diary has been published in 
part in the Watertown Daily Times during the 
last two months. 


L. H. Levisee, president L. H. Levisee Lum- 
ber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., stopped off in Chicago 
for a few days the latter part of last week to 
visit friends in the lumber trade here. Mr. 
Levisee was on his way back from a six weeks’ 
trip prospecting for business in the East. His 
company specializes in northern white pine and 
enjoys a good share of the pattern and foundry 
business. Mr. Levisee found business improving 
in spots in the East, but with most concerns 
buying as little as possible, however. 


L. M. Borgess, of Los Angeles, visited a num- 
ber of friends in Chicago last week, when he 
spent a few days in the city before going on to 
St. Louis on business. Mr. Borgess is one of 
those retired lumbermen who can not keep away 
from business. He was at one time a member 
of the firm of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, from which he resigned his interest 
a few years ago and went out to California to 
spend his retirement. Six months of idleness 
was too much for “Monty,” as his friends call 
him, and he again became an active lumberman. 
He now has an office in the Garland Building, 
Los Angeles, where he transacts business for a 
number of mill connections. 


John C. Culen, the dark horse who walked 
off with the championship trophy at the Chicago 
lumbermen’s golf tournament Tuesday of last 
week, manages the Hermosa branch yard of the 


Lord & Bushnell Lumber Co. at 4344 Wabansig 
Avenue. He is a keen golfer, playing most 
often at the Marquette Park course on the south 
side. His friends say he plays a consistently 
good game and always drives a long ball with 
either woods or irons. His putting has im. 
proved noticeably this year due to long winter 
evenings of practice on indoor miniature courses, 
From acting as pupil when a caddie at Beverley 
in his youth, John has become a teacher of the 
royal and ancient game, now tutoring his wife, 
who, a novice before their marriage two years 
ago, is today quite a formidable opponent on the 
greens. 


H. Foster Goslin, general manager T. S. Gos- 
lin Lumber Co., Wildwood, N. J., was in Chi- 
cago on business on Wednesday of this week, 
The business of his company consists largely in 
supplying the resort trade, and, Wildwood being 
one of the leading seaside resorts of the New 
Jersey coast, has very considerable requirements 
in that line. While business shows some decline 
from last year, he looks for a satisfactory trade 
the remaining months of this year. Mr. Goslin 
is an energetic merchandiser of building mate- 
rials and allied accessories. Incidentally, he re- 
marked that he gets more good ideas from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN than from all other 
sources combined. He landed in Chicago on one 
of the hottest days of the hottest week on 
record, and while not complaining of the heat, 
he intimated that all anyone needs to do to 
escape the torridity is to come to Wildwood-By- 
The-Sea, with its surf bathing, fishing, crabbing, 
golf, four miles of boardwalk and other diver- 
sions for summer vacationists. 


Cautious Buying Is Indicated 


A 30 percent increase in “Blue Book” special 
report business in June as compared with a 
year ago, indicates cautious buying in all quar- 
ters on a comparatively small volume of trade, 
according to officials of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Corporation, publishers of the Blue Book. A 
much larger volume of collection claims is re- 
ported for June, though the average claim is 
slightly less. Collections have been and still 
continue to be much more difficult than was the 
case a year ago. The Blue Book publishers re- 
port receiving a greatly increased demand for 
service from all branches of the trade. 

Bankruptcies in the lumber trade reported to 
the Blue Book during June were 18, compared 
with 10 for the same month last year. There 
was an increase also in receiverships, ten being 
reported compared with six last year. There 
were four assignments, four compromised set- 
tlements, and eight creditors’ meetings, all of 
which were slight increases over a year ago. 








Southern Illinois Outlook Very 
Favorable 


On his return from an 850-mile automobile 
tour of the southern part of the State, J. F. 
Bryan, managing director of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association, was very 
favorably impressed with general business con- 
ditions and the outlook for the lumber dealers 
in that section. The occasion for the trip was 
three dealers’ meetings, held respectively in Sa- 
lem, Belleville and Mattoon in which Mr. 
Bryan took active part, he also making a talk 
before the Effingham Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Bryan made it his business to talk with 
farmers, business men and bankers in the sec- 
tions he traveled through, and their comments, 
together with his own observations, lead to the 


‘expectations of wonderful crops, with a conse- 
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quently improved business when these crops are 
harvested. — 

“The southern part of Illinois,’ Mr. Bryan 
said, “has wonderful crops in prospect. The 
wheat harvest promises to be the best in years. 
Corn is looking fine. The fruit crop is unusual. 
In one section the farmers are hiring boys 
and men to go through the peach trees and 
cut out the branches bearing the less desirable 
fruit so that the harvest will consist of only 
the largest and best. The apple orchards are 
also bearing extra heavily. 

“Aj]_ this,’ continued Mr. Bryan, “is put- 
ting new life into the people—giving them a 
more hopeful outlook. This is borne out by a 
banker whom I encountered who said that two 
years ago he drove through the same sections 
and at that time the people were down in the 
mouth and were talking depression. Today they 
have forgotten all about the so called depres- 
sion, this banker said, and are talking about 
the possibilities of the wonderful crops in view 
and about the necessity of building or enlarg- 
ing their cribs etc. As a result of this situ- 
ation,” Mr. Bryan concluded, “the lumber deal- 
ers are more optimistic than they have been 
and look for a good seasonal business this fall.” 


Old-Time Lumberman Recounts 
Yarns of Bygone Days 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 30.—Tales of the 
pioneer days of the black swamp lands of In- 
diana and the old Ohio counties bordering it 
were told this week by one of the old timers of 
the hardwood lumber business who is to cele- 
brate his 75th birthday on July 6. 

Once a Hoosier farm boy who started earning 
his living at the age of ten, then a school master 





[Sales-o-gram No. 33] 


SALTING 


the mine. Walter Cluff, noted sales teacher, 
says that a salesman who imitates another 
salesman is only salting his mine. He is 
not preparing for permanent and lasting 
success in selling. Imitating another sales- 
man frequently results in the copying of 
his eccentricities and mannerisms without 
taking over his sales power and success. 
Rather let a successful salesman inspire you 
to develop your own best abilities and to 
apply with greater imagination, enthusiasm 
and fire, the fundamental truths about the 
lumber and equipment you sell, and to meet 
the fundamental needs of your customers. 





until he got his first job as a timber buyer at 
an age when most boys are entering junior col- 
lege, John Sloniker, hale and hearty at 75, is 
now rounding out his twenty-fifth year as the 
manager of the railroad and carstock material 
department of Mowbray & Robinson, of which 
his son, Ross W. Sloniker, is the president. 
With half a century of lumber experience as a 
background, Mr. Sloniker can relate stories 
which illuminate the industrial history of the 
Middle West. 

Mr. Sloniker tells of the almost unbelievably 
small prices paid in the seventies and eighties 
for car stock made from oak of a quality which 
is unobtainable anywhere at this time. Con- 
tracts for this fine oak lumber were made on a 
basis of $14 per M delivered at the siding. Oak 
sills then brought but $22 per M for 30-foot 
clear lumber. These were the prices when Mr. 
Sloniker started out at Cambridge City back 
in 1875 as a lumber and car stock buyer. He 
tells of the purchase of an oak tree back in 
1879 from a farmer in Delaware ‘County, In- 
diana, for which he paid the munificent sum of 
$10 cash. “We made five logs 14 feet long out of 
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the trunk of this tree, which was the largest 
I ever saw of its kind and one of the finest. 
This tree cut 3,700 feet of burr oak and most 
of it was sound and square edge stock, some of 
the finest clearest timber I ever saw. You 
couldn’t find timber like that anywhere now at 
ten times the price,” Mr. Sloniker declared. He 
said that he had seen $150 to $200 paid for oak 
trees in the neighborhood of Hillsboro, Ohio, 
which would not compare to the tree he bought 
for $10. 

Most of this fine timber was in land called 
then the black swamp, some of which had been 
bought in 1870 and later as Government bounty 
land at 12% cents an acre. Mr. Sloniker bought 
a good deal of this for the old Indiana Car Com- 
pany at Cambridge City, one lot of young oak 
from near Eaton, Ohio, costing $18 per M. The 
veteran timber man said that this stock couldn’t 
be duplicated now, but something like it could 
be had around $52. 

In the early days of Mr. Sloniker’s career, 
his grandfather and others were still cutting up 
fine black walnut trees into rails for their fences, 
because they split so well. Fancy black walnut 
trees, some 6 feet across, were deadened for 
several years until the bark fell off, and then 
felled and split into rails. In those days there 
were lots of blue ash and poplar and black wal- 
nut and oak in those Indiana and Ohio border 
counties where land was cheap and forests had 
to be cleared to eke out a scanty existence for 
the settlers. 

Mr. Sloniker had gained a reputation as a 
judge of timber and lumber of all kinds as a 
result of his experience since 1887 buying car 
stock for the Lima Locomotive Machinery Co. 
and the Pullman Palace Car Co., and in 1906 
he was importuned by the late Fred Mowbray 
to come with his firm and organize its railroad 
material and car stock department. From that 
time to the present this work has been in charge 
of Mr. Sloniker and the Mowbray yard is now 
the Mowbray & Robinson Co., one of the largest 
hardwood firms in the Middle West. 

The Sloniker family are old Pennsylvania 
Dutch stock, the great grandfather of the timber 
veteran having been Jonas Hoover of German- 
town, Pennsylvania, a native of the same town 
from which the family of President Herbert 
Hoover sprung. In the fullness of the years 
Jonas Hoover moved his family across the Alle- 
ghenies and into the new forest-clad lands of 
Indiana and Ohio. Their first home was near 
Hagerstown, Indiana, where there was a cele- 
brated “deer lick” and this land was made one 
of the initial clearings of the home. 





Utah Lumberman Shipwrecked, 
Stranded, Starved on Lone 
Islet! 


Satt Lake City, Uran, June 27.—Hendrik 
Romeyn, of the Merrill Co., and prominent in 
local lumber association circles for many years 
past, had an adventurous experience one day 
last week when in company with five other 
well known men and women of the city, Mr. 
and Mrs. Romeyn went for a boat ride on 
Great Salt Lake. The weather was fine and all 
went well until suddenly the engine failed, and 
before repairs could be effected darkness had 
descended. 

Using paddles, the party managed to get 
their craft to the rocky shore of an island where 
they disembarked under great difficulties and 
spent the night. They were without food or 
drink save for one small sandwich and three 
biscuits, which they equally divided in true ship- 
wrecked mariner style. 

The castaways were rescued by a search 
party after 24 hours on the lonely island, not 
much the worse for their experience, which 
might conceivably have had serious results. 

Those who wonder if a sandwich and three 
biscuits really could be divided equally among 
seven people without contention will be silenced 
by mention of the fact that the party included 
a district court judge and a clergyman, 
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challenge your cost sheets. 
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BENEFIT 


If your drying costs : 


too much 


If your lumber is not 
first class 


If your maintenance is too 
great Your sales suffer 








Reduce your drying costs 

Improve your lumber 

Cut maintenance 

Ask for our positive guarantee 


The National Dry Kiln Co. 


Indianapolis 


C. A. FIELDS, Eagle Mills, Troy, N. Y. 


437 West Georgia Street 
Indiana 


Eastern Representative: 
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Profits 
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WINDOW 
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MACHINE 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO. 





Saves time and labor— 
cuts costs—doubles pro- 
duction — makes more 
money—worth investigat- 
ing. Write: 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


New York ene g0 


— 













Established 1857. 


ST. LOUIS 
Denver 
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‘BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORA 








Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Birmingham — Campbell Lbr. Co. 
has elected C. N. Huggins as secretary-treasurer 
and general manager. 

Birmingham—Dixie Lbr. Co., retail, is liquidat- 
ing. 

Livingston—Thos, Coates Lbr. Co. 
closing out. 

ARKANSAS. DesArc—J. J. Nartzik, veneer mfr. 
with headquarters at Chicago, sold local plant to 
DesArec Veneer Co. 

Harrison—Harrison Lbr. Co., retail, has been sold 
to Pierce-Bonsteel Lbr. Co., of Harrison with head- 
quarters at Clarksville. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—Coast Lbr. Co., re- 
tail, will move here from Wilmington. 

Sacramento—Sacramento Lbr. Co., Ltd., has been 
formed to lease and operate Cutter Mill & Lbr. 
Co.'s auxiliary yard at 12th and N. B. St. Sacra- 


, Pine planer, 


mento company is headed by C. A. Minard, a 
former manager of Cutter company, and Paul 
Norbryhn, former owner of yard at Rio Linda, 
San Francisco—Badt-Falk & Co., dealers in 
building materials, have moved to 74 Tehama St. 
San Francisco—Edmonds Bros., box dealers, have 
moved to 3176 17th St. 
San Francisco—Floyd L. Hamilton has moved his 
planing mill business from Colma to 732 Bryant St. 
San Franciso—H. L. Reinhart, Ft. Wayne Mill- 
work Co., succeeded by Contractors Supply Co., Ltd. 
San Francisco—J. L. Sage has moved his mill- 
work business to 1819 San Bruno Ave. 
COLORADO. Craig—Dickinson-Owings Lbr. & 
Trading Co. has changed name to Moffatt County 
Lbr. Co, 


GEORGIA. Augusta—Perkins Mfg. Co., mill- 
work and retail, involved in involuntary petition 
in bankruptcy. 

IDAHO. Dover—A. C. White Lbr. Co. assets 





purchased by L. W. Curtis and will be reorganized. 
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Order Bradley-Miller time-tested Michi- 
gan White Pine Frames in mixed cars with 
your other White Pine lumber require- 


The years have proven the resistance of 
Bradley-Miller genuine White Pine 
Frames to weather, and their freedom 
from shrinking, swelling and warping. 
Bradley-Miller frames are recognized for 

their accuracy of manufacture. 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CoO. 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 


LL KINDS 
OF PINE— 
LUMBER 


MICHIGAN WHITE PINE, 

IDAHO WHITE PINE, 

CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE, 

CALIFORNIA PINE, 

PONDOSA PINE, 

LONG LEAF AND SHORT 

LEAF YELLOW PINE, 

ALSO WHITE SPRUCE 

(Graded on White Pine Rules) 

DOUGLAS FIR AND 

WESTERN HEMLOCK. 

(VIA RAIL OR WATER) 
AND 

OTHER LUMBER ITEMS. 
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ILLINOIS. East St. Louis—J. W. O’Daniel, vice 
pres. and treas. Belt Lbr. & Supply Service, has 
withdrawn. 

INDIANA, Evansville—Frank N. Cutsinger is 
reported to have disposed of interest in Bedna 
Young Lbr. Co. for about $87,000. 

Wabash—Smith-Hubbard Lbr. Co., owned by 
estate of Jas. P. Smith, Indianapolis, has been 
sold to Walter R. Foltz, Indianapolis, and will be 
operated as Foltz Lbr. Co. 

IOWA. Woodburn—F. R. Dalbey has been suc- 
ceeded by Woodburn Lbr. Co. 

KANSAS. Haven—Haven Lbr. Co. has _ pur- 
chased Fred W. Thorp yard. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—A. E. Baird, wholesale 
and commission, will discontinue July 1. 


LOUISIANA, Shreveport—Gain-Yay Yards dis- 
continuing. 
MARYLAND. Baltimore—C. L. Hosford with- 


drawn from Gauley River Lbr. Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Reading—Stafford Co. of 
Boston, textile machinery, becomes Stafford Corp, 
Reading. 

MICHIGAN. Pontiac—M,. A. Benson Lbr. Co,, 
retail, involved in involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—D. D. Briggs Lbr. Co., 
wholesale and commission, has assigned. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Ball Lbr. Co., retail and 
planer, liquidating. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Platner Lbr. Co. becomes 
Platner Lbr. & Coal Co. 

NEVADA, Reno—Clover Valley Lbr. Co., of 
Loyalton, Calif., has taken over retail yard and 
woodworking plant of Union Mill & Lbr. Co., and 
will operate it as Clover Valley Lbr. Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Bergenfield—A. J. Muller & Co, 
succeeded by Bergenfield Lbr. & Supply Co., Inc. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Hugh McLean Lbr. Co. 
is liquidating business and will discontinue Buf- 
falo office July 1. President Arthur E. McLean 
is president also of McLean Arkansas Lbr. Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., and the latter company will 
handle McLean business here. 

Springfield Gardens—Gardens Lbr. Co., retail, 
assigned. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hickory—Hickory Cabinet 
& Mfg.. Co. now M. Glarouch. 

Hickory—Hickory Chair Mfg. Co. merges Hick- 
ory Chair Co., Martin Furn. Co. and Hickory Furn., 
Co. and will install improved machinery. 

CKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Globe Lbr. Co. 
retail business discontinued by receiver. 

OREGON. Lakeview—Bagley Bros. sawmill has 
been bought by Benefiel Bros., who have made 
extensive improvements to increase capacity to 
35,000 feet. 

Portland—H. R. MacMillan Export Co., Ltd., of 
Vancouver, B. C., will close Portland office, and 
its manager, C. A. Woods, will take charge of 
Seattle office. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Gallitzin, Unity and Verona 
—W. J. Donoughe Co. has become Donoughe Lbr. 
& Bldg Co. 

Philadelphia—Frank S. Hollweck & Co. is in- 
volved in petition in bankruptcy. 

Philadelphia—Ideal Upholstered Furniture Co. 
involved in petition in bankruptcy. 

Philadelphia—Wm. F. Nickel, Jr., 
filed bankruptcy petition. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Aurora—Aurora Lbr. Co., re- 
tail, has been sold to Geo. C. Dempster. 


TENNESSEE. Quebeck—Tennessee Saw & Plan- 
ing Mills is completing plant and will start mak- 
ing tables. 

TEXAS. 
continuing. 

Wink—Stahlman Lbr. Co. has been sold. 

Wolfe City—J. T. Elliott Lbr. Co. has been sold 
to Lyon-Gray Lbr. Co. and purchaser will transfer 
stock. 

UTAH. Farmington—Ben Brown & Sons suc- 
ceed Farmington Commercial & Mfg. Co., which 
handles lumber etc., and will remodel and improve. 

WASHINGTON. Bremerton—Bender & Parker 
Lbr. Co. 

Wenatchee—Standard Lbr. Co. has bought in- 
terest in Great Northern Lbr. Co. of Wenatchee. 

WYOMING. Laramie—Overland Lbr. Co. has 
bought out Southern Wyoming Lobr. Co. 

WISCONSIN. Menasha—Kenneth Lawson, maker 
of paper roll plugs, has filed petition in bank- 
ruptcy. } 

Oshkosh—Toy Corp. of America moved here 
from Appleton. 

Sheboygan—Frosts Veneer Seating Co., 50 Union 
Sq., New York City, has moved general office to 
Sheboygan, 


retail, has 





Austin—Becker Cedar Co., posts, dis- 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—Sacramento Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), formed by C. A. Minard and Paul 
Norbryhn, has leased lumber yard of Cutter Mill 
& Lumber Co. on the 12th and North B. 


FLORIDA. Clearwater—Gulf Lbr. & Mill Work 
Co.; G. R. Seavy et al. 

Coral Gables—Miraco Toys Manufacturing Co.; 
P. C. Taylor, Congress Bldg., interested. 

Miami—The Laramore-Huster Roofing Co.; G. M. 
Thompson, Bank of Bay Biscayne Bldg., inter- 
ested. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—A. Steinpress & Co., store 
and office fixtures, 4245 W. Kinzie, incorporated as 
Steinpress Built Right Fixtures Co. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis—Dynes-Pohlman  Lbr. 
Co, has redeemed preferred stock outstanding prior 
to Jan. 1, 1931. 

Indianapolis—Foltz Lbr. Co., 1,000 shares n.p.v.; 
Walter R., Edith and Richard G, Foltz, 


KENTUCKY. Saul—Shipley-Gates Lbr. Co. has 


been incorporated for $45,000 by H. J. (Sam) 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


~ SOUTHERN PINE 


st 4 west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 
PR ee Orieans, La., for sales made in the period June 20-23, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month 








to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Plooring, Standard Ceiling, Standard Rough Finish, 10-20’ No. 1 Fencing and 
Lengths Lengths B&better Boards, 10-20’ 

” vi Ye x4"”— Inch thick— Ine” ...0. 23.37 25.43 
— Bébetter . 21.96 21.33) 4” ...... 28.29 31.25]1x6” 11... 25.46 24.85 
: 97 *54.58|No. 1 .... 20.75 «2.1 6” LL... 29.18 27.75|1x8” ..... 22.38 23.94 
Shortleaf.. 56. ° 4”"— a ov.3 3 = 5 
Longleaf... 64.50 *59.17| %* eS Eaewr 31.38 30.19]1x10 . 27.81 32.6 
ag eeeeer 23.38 rg tl 36.89 32.19]1x12” . 41,10 33.90 
NO. i-— NO. eeee a9 ° ” 54.9 
Siotcat- 2780 4200)" mowign Paration,|sas/se thictoe, (ine mee ears 

gleaf.. . . »/ pod >; Sree . 22. 
> 2 ..--%31.25 26.13 i ee Lengths = pee et BR ys 1x10” " 95.00 *22.50 

” zoo oO cone v. . 
gl B&better . 30.15 28.75]12” ...... 60.05 47.75 No. 2 Fencing, 
B&better . 29.75 28.75 eee ee, Drop Siding, eon — ” 
No. 1 25.31 27.26 B&better Standard Lengths 1x4” coxge we ° 
No. 2 ...- 15.80 14.02) Then thick— No, 117 me OS se wee 
1x4” rift— OF gece 32.52 34.17]1x6” ; 

B&better 7 rere 34.73 33.79|B&better . 26.33 *24.00| Wo. 2 Shiplap and 
Shortleaf . 54.47 60.27] g” 27777: 35.18 35.00|No. 1 .... 25.50 23.50] Boards, Std. Lgth, 
Longleaf. .*63.57 *61.74)10" ...... 40.83 36.69] Assorted patterns Shortleaf— 
No. 1— ss 12”) ees 57.92 49.15) 156” OEE 14.20 14.14 
shortens ‘ceeds 43.50 ar ofS 7 049.52 B&better . 27.75 27.68|1x10” . 14.46 13.84 
a ° . eee ’ , ** . 02 
[TT .... .... aan 5&16” 62.37 50.50)" 1 ---- 25.68 24.88) Longleat— ani 
ix4” flat _ Sakbien 70.05 70.50) Gar Siding, Lining ixt’ pieke 16.50 15.47 
el ins . : 
Rahetter . 28.38 28.08] Inch thick— oa No. 2 Boards 1x12” 
No. 1 .... 23.92 23.90 $e sereeee =2 Kg 1x4”, 9 ..*26.25 .... Standard Length 
No. 2 .... 13.67 14.18] gy ‘*'""* 33°59 93°09 1x4”, 10’ . 24.00 24.00|Shortleaf . 18.51 15.85 
am theta 32°88 #36.16 2x6 , 18 . 57.00 *55.00| Longleaf . 27.00 26.13 
10-207 Se. esaede *49.85 48.00 1x6”. 5’ 15.50 Plaster Lath 
B&better, Casing & Base, 10-20’) No. '2— %x1%", 4’ 
1x8” ..... 42.83 35.84] B&better, 1x6” Ne i .... 226 881 
1x5&10” .. 45.07 45.40)1x4 & 6”.. 41.17 37.07' 5-20’ ... 15.50 *17.73INo. 2 .... 1.64 1.35 











West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
No. 1 Shortleaf No. 1 Longleaf 
Dimension Dimension 
oe 14’. 17.41 14.98] 2%4% 
é e ‘. . , 
ag Sela 246 ene 6 Be Ee 
2x6” 2x6” 
12 & 14’ .. 14.77 11.70/12 @ 14” .. 16.50 12.79 
GY ne eeeee 15.86 12.65/16" 121... 18.00 13.62 
12 & 14° .. 15.63 12.79] 2X8 
oe o. ° 9 , 5 
ona 46 mee” ae ee 
2x10” 2x10” 
eer rere 22.36 21.50}19" ....... *92.19 *22.40 
oe beacons 21.62 17.06i;q° ....... 24.50 *23.29 
RE ei vnwwe 22.25 16.00}1¢- _...... *26.10 *26.80 
2x12” 2x12” 

12 & 14” .. 24.79 17.65}19 @ 14’ ..*30.43 *32.27 
Se 28.22 23.25|)1¢6° ....... *37.50 *40.82 
No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Dimension Dimension 

2x4” 2x4” 

12 & 14’ .. 14.58 12.94412 & 14’ .. 16.17 14.00 

a c<esanee GE BEANE 06<ce0< 16.63 16.25 

2x6” 2x6” 

12 & 14° .. 11.29 11.36412 & 14’ .. 14.25 9.74 

ae 53.06 TESOENe 8 red0e% 15.40 *13.98 
” 2x8” 

12 & 14’ .. 12.91 11.63112 & 14° .. 16.00 9.50 

a. antuses 26:55 BSPGEE we0eene *16.33 *14.31 

2x10” 2x10” 

12 & 14" .. 15.25 10.57]12 & 14’ ..*16.60 12.89 

| eee 14.69 COEEe wavdewe *19.05 *18.25 

ax13° 2x12” 

12 & 14’ .. 14.99 *14.68]12 & 14’ ..*18.63 *16.71 
Parc rapiote, f ph A i eee *20.33 *21.43 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” so. | Oo? 
eT . 6-16’.$45.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $77.00 


btr.,* 6-167. 43.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 42.00 
No, 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 29.00 
No. 4, 4-207.. 24.50 


No. 4 common, 1x4-inch and wider, 4- to 20- 
foot, which may contain 20 percent of 4- to 
8-foot, is $26.00. 


5&6/4, 6-16’ 4”&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 

eats CEE $66.00 $68.00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. 1&btr. ..... 62.00 64.00 67.00 177.00 
ae ree -- 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, 4-, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, add $7.50; 
12-inch, add $8; No. 4, add for all widths, $4. 


*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 


Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, 
$1; for 10- and 12-foot in 1x12-inch, add $4 
In No. 3 common, for 16-foot in 4-, 5- and 
6-inch, add $1; for 10- and 12-foot in 10- and 
12-inch, add $1 


Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
rw but not over 20 percent shorter than 
-foot. 


D&btr., 4-inch..$22.00 E, 4-inch...... $16.00 
6-inch.. 27.00 6-inch...... 18.00 


Some, suawee and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $6.50; No. 
-45. 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., June 29.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 
Finish— Factory stock— 
606... | $51@55 4/4 ...$24.00@26.00 


- ” 5/4 26.00 @ 28.00 

1x4—10 -- 40@45 6/4 : 26.00 @ 28.00 
Bevel siding— C/E was 2 b 

fee $20.00 10&12/4 33.50@36.00 


%x$", Flat gr. 23.00 
Vert. gr. 26.00 


eo 3.00 
Green box 13.00@14.00 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., June 30.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, June 26, 27 and 29, direct 
only, straight and mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical Bu- 
reau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B Bé&btr Cc D 
1x4” ‘ieevnore $25.25 $16.50 oon 
ST vtvédwiaee Gees 24.50 aa lke 
SS  ———oaee curate 26.25 sae ace 

Plat Grain Flooring 
1x4” jeans “eens 16.00 13.25 owe 
Dt. ssnnecas aegis 18.75 15.50 Wen 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
Se #beeane seers erede seman $10.50 
Ceiling 
i” Kéxewne. .06iee 15.00 12.75 one 
ee womens 15.00 12.75 mee 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
ee. aww wes, ee 17.50 15.00 means 
| ee sae 14.75 15.00 rrr 
GE whinkwaues eee ions eae 10.75 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 

1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 

eee $20.75 $31.00 $42.75 

Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 

Te wen aaa $10.25 $10.75 $10.50 $16.00 
a Re 6.25 6.25 6.75 6.5 
ee rae 4.00 3.75 3.75 plans 

Dimension 


12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 





4”.$10.50 $10.50 $11.50 $12.50 $12.00 .... 

6”. 10.00 9.75 11.00 11.25 11.50 $14.75 $16.00 
8”. 10.00 10.25 11.25 11.50 11.75 14.25 16.25 
10”. 10.75 11.00 12.00 12.50 12.25 13.75 15.00 
12”. 11.25 11.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 14.25 15.50 
2x4”, 8’, $10.75; 10°, $11.00; 2x6”, 10”, $10.75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x1%” 
No. 3 ... $8.75 $5.00 $5.50 $8.00 $5.00 
We. o cece Bae 4.00 wear even ena 

No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20°, eurfaced........0- $13.25 
6x5 to 12n137 to 46?, TOUR... .ccccccee ee 12.00 
5x5 to 123n13" to 40’, SUTTASOG. .vccccess 13.00 
Pir Lath 
Wa: 2, TMCS, Wi iccccccdiccvevevus re ye 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 

SE” vv inndows teine sex eod wawkos cveceeanheeee 
De” iwacetwetawcesenarereees Deaaxens ee 21.00 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., June 30.— Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, July 1. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales and are based on 
mixed car orders. Quotations follow: 

Pondosa Pine 

INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, s2s— 


8” 10” 2” 
C selects AL..... $39.69 $41.70 $51.34 $69.3 
D selects AL..... 27.18 26.62 35.52 652.85 


No. 1 common AL . 


No. 2 common AL 22.81 20.08 21.21 24.83 
No. 3 common AL 14.42 14.48 14.17 14.96 
SuHop, 5/4 anp 6/4, S2S— 
No. 1...$22.61 No. 2...$14.67 No. 3...$10.57 
SELEcTs S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4. 4” AND WIDER— 
C select AL.....$53.89 D select AL... ..$50.00 


Se EG Pt Greek bedwens sacs ows nar 23.05 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, 82S 





6” g* 167 13” 
C selects AL..... $56.50 $55.80 $56.00 $99.00 
D selects AL..... 42.17 43.29 53.17 84.55 
No. 1 common AL 37.00 37.20 43.83 68.18 
No. 2 common AL 30.43 30.39 30.37 38.02 
No. 3 common AL 18.49 19.50 19.50 25.41 


SELEcTsS S2S, 5/4 aND 6/4. 4” AND WIDER— 

C select AL....$80.00 D select AL....$61.14 
lt SPP ere re eee eee 30.50 
No. 4 Common, S28, RW RL............ 12.50 

Larch and Fir 

io. 3 Gieeeeee, SE OS SG wis ssdecweacs $13.75 
INO. 1. GIORNO, BAISF 16 once ccvcccsve 15.88 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL......... 32.00 








WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 51S— 
8 a fd 16’ 


Em ccvecncccvocsves $20.50 1.50 $22.50 
SE woeesvesecccusne 24.00 25.00 26.50 
BEM ccwscsecniwonese 25.00 26.00 27.50 
SRI” cvccccwccscvesee 27.50 28.50 30.00 
SEER Seo ctesacverevees 28.50 29.50 31.00 


For shiplap or flooring, 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 


add 50 cents to 


8’ 10’ 12&14 16’ 
> a arr ----$25.50 $25.50 $25.50 $26.50 
BER ctonsvcene 23.5 24.50 25.00 26.56 
2x 8” eeeee. 24.50 25.50 25.50 26.50 
> 3) pea 24.50 30.50 29.50 29.50 
2x12” crebesee 24.50 31.00 30.00 30.00 





of No. 1. 








60 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., June 27..\-Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. bk mills are as follows: 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


Wixtra stars, 6/2. ..cccccccccccccees $1.15 @1.25 
De, GEE sogeceresdeeseens weene 1.25@1.40 
i UD ks edb eden sewaeren ene 1.85 @ 2.00 
TOMTGERS ccccccces bbtesadrerenes eee 2.20@2.35 
PI. oo cccreccedschcéeetevne eee 
Royals, 24”, A grade.. ceeewnend tt tees 
Demenasens. B72, 16" occccccceesevns 1.75 @2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.30@1.40 $1.20@1.30 
Extra clears ........+. 1.40@1.55 1.40@1.55 
is Ie esseacnen 2.00 @2.15 2.05 @2.20 
DE ¢ceens eed core - 2.50@2.65 

Perfections ..ccccccce - 2.85@3.10 2.95@3.20 
Royals, 24”, A grade. 6.75 @7.00 

Dimension, "5/2, 25°. > 2.35@2.60 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Gra 


E 
7" 
2 
f 


CO eer ee ee - 1.830@1.40 
Extra clears: 

75% premium clears........+s<-. . 1.85@2.00 

50% premium clears.......csceee 1.65@1.80 
XXAXX (5/2 perfects)......ccccee 2.00@2.15 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 
DEE ¢icececsechkedaeeseuveea 2.85@3.10 
PE abe Vendeveesncussenesonene ° 5 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
COON GHTE, ClBe sc cece vecovessss $0.75 @0.85 
eS: eae 80@ .90 
Cn CE ccteeeteee eee cewaa -95@1.05 
eee aren 1.60@1.85 
es RR eee eae 4.00@5.75 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2 .30.80@ .90 $0.90@1.00 
Common stars, 5/2.... .80@ .90 1.00 

Common clears ....... 1.05@1.15 1.20@1.30 
No. 2 perfections...... 1.60@1.85 1.45 @1.70 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 29.—Following are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 
Bé&better, $38.00; No. 1 common, $36.00; No. 

2 droppings, $27. 00. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINB TIMBERS, 
Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 
6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$36.00 $42.00 $54.00 $64.00 $74.00 
GEORGIA AIR DRIED RooreRs— 
— and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 
0 
KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROoorERS— 
— and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 
2.50 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE RouGH Box, No. 1— 
10-inch, $25.00. 12-inch, $26.50. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 


DE, BEEN ccc scesncceoceeee . - $40.00 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 
DEOeNO., BFEMERNOR coccccececesseeee $59.00 


NorRTH CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 


ter— 
S4S, %-inch scant, 2x3-inch, 9-foot, $19.00; 
2x3- inch, 16-foot, $21.00. Rough, 2x10-inch, 


10- to 16-foot, $22.50 





APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 29.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 


palachian “soft texture’ hardwoods: 
PLAIN WHITE oo 
5&6/4 8/4 
we. cscuedves $35 100 ar +> at $105@120 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 65 70@ 75 
No. 3 GOM..... 30@ 33 $80 40 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 24@ 26 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy 38@ 40 55@ 57 60@ 62 
PLAIN RED OAK— 
Wer Soteeecas 66@ 82 75@ 85 90@100 
No, 1 com.&sel. 38@ 50 52@ 55 58@ 62 
ee. SB GOER. cv 0% 28@ 30 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT— 
De. tvraneued 70@ 75 85@ 90 95@100 
No. 1 com..... 43@ 46 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. '3 com..... 20@ 21 20@ 21 20@ 21 
Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com... 28@ 3 32@ 35 36@ 38 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

wormy ..... 31@ 35 33@ 36 38@ 40 

PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr...130@135 140@145 150@155 
UD Weise wate wie 85@100 105@115 120@130 
Saps & sel.... 60@ 75 80@ 90 At te 
bh evebvsees 48@ 52 55@ 60 60 65 
BOO, BoA wecces 33@ 36 40@ 43 20 48 
BOO, Ba swccee 24@ 26 28@ 30 29 31 

MAPLE— 
eae 70@ 175 75@ 78 78@ 80 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 52@ 55 567@ 60 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 36 38@ 41 389@ 42 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the week ended June 
20, as reported by the North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation: 


Rough 

Edge 4/4— 
FPS eT eee eee Oe eT $37.45 
i Bs eceehee sd ecbaeneead sees eee wa mea ae 
et  Binwe4nsakedie ene vee senmew neds 17.40 
i es a are ee et 13.65 





"Bark Strips— 


PE ca raeec nda weer a he netvele eats $24.20 
NS ee awe ea cena ee ane haeete Rea 12.35 
Dressed 24%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
BEDOter, 48%. wc ccccccccces $33.85 33.05 
No, 1 common, }%”......... 28.90 28.55 
No. 2 common, {i ig ears ea 20.00 20.45 
2 A” 3% ” 

Demeter, FE” ccccccscssrvas ee ae 
B&better, bark strip partition..........% $26.65 
Box bark WETTING, GEORGE . oc scccncescens 14.50 
No. 2 

Boofers dressed 
LM Kes een heeenkky eermewenae ee meee $17.55 
DIT cine wowde se boeebndet sae beret schas 17.75 
EE ~ dea oi ahaha dni Santa @ lace Aion we tiaieeoe eae aie 19.25 
sill i ea ee 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., June 27.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, %4-inch 


e oA. 00 coupe 
OE sstusnwessewns $25.00 $22.00 $17.00 
 aceseceas ice ae 24.00 20.00 
PU 6ecéeeseienes 29.00 24.00 20.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
-inch %-inch 
DE éccrewssaendses naan ‘ 43.00 $32.00 
DD: intkeqekames oesvenecce Be 43.00 
BEE cacebausienins beccenns 00 mance 
Finish, B&better 
82S, S48 
or Rough 
Re MOTO CCRC CT ETE. CETTE re --+-$ 50.00 
Se sanne eee CaCO ne Cans ah am ee Oe 55.00 
Sn ta tebekbecae es renter nieetorenes 70.00 
1x14” candor riche PENTA cannes -- 85.00 
SEE sccsnewkheoatiees antwas ceandoueeaen 90.00 
DE intciecedncngeed¥eneen nee aarde aie 95.00 
EE hicrara ak nee htcneeeveawerneaes 100.00 
Bee Ge OE vctecdes Jenne wae ceacte Se 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 

i © OW Be secces cSetetshececanas ere 
See > © WD Fe hccesesacicnescccas co-peeae Sao 


Discounts on Mouldings 
Made from 1x3” and under.........++.++-55% 


eee ee ee ON, cc cucanessaneddeve 5% 
For 50,000 feet or more, ‘additional dis- 
COUNE ceccesece eovcece eeccoceceseoe eee 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 16’ 

100 lin. ft. 
Dan” ~aveveanouneeraaneeaawe Terre Te 
Ra” ‘veéewwoen is eaae ee ecehene be waweane .35 
Da” semanas — . ae acelin aKe ‘nee ae 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., June 29. 
tie prices prevail 





The following cross 
f. o. b. St. Louis: 


Untreated S’th’n 


White Southern Heart 

Oak Sap Pine Pine 

No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9” face. .$1.15 $0. 4 $1.80 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8/7, 8” face.. 1.05 1.50 
No. 3) Gun”, 3 3” mee... 36 a 1.28 
No. 2; 6x7”, gr, 7” face.. .85 .65 1.12 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8”. 6” face... .%5 .55 .96 
Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents 


less than white oak; tupelo and gum cross 
ties, 15 cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 
20 cents less than white oak. 





Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 

6. cdaexedane deena - -$35.00 $33.00 

DME dincdnninehetawe power 32.00 30.00 

yl Oe eee eee 30.00 ceeve 

Southern sap pine, untreated— 

Peer re rrrre coven BU oer 

D. cecddwescwedoowen ‘ 29.00 
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WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., June 27.—List price of logs: 
Fir: No. 1 $18; No. 2 $14; No. 3, $10. 
logs sell at $1 less, 
lower averages. 
Cedar: Shingle logs $9@10; lumber logs, $20, 
Hemlock: No. 2 $10.50@12.50; No. 3 $9@11, 


Spruce: No. 1 $22@27; No. 2 $15@19; 
3 $10@12. _ ~ 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 


Some 
distress logs bringing 








f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.: 
AsH— 
FAS Sel. No No 
4/4 ...$ 53.00 $ 45.00 § 40-00 $ 28.00 $ é.bo 
5/4 ... 60.00 50.00 45.00 33.00 18.00 
6/4 65.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 18.00 
8/4 85.00 75.00 55.00 40.00 18.00 
BircH— 
4/4 ... 64.00 44.00 34.00 24.00 16.00 
5/4 68.00 48.00 38.00 28.00 17.00 
6/4 72.00 52.00 44.00 30.00 17.00 
8/4 77.00 62.00 54.00 36.00 18.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 70.00 55.00 ae 
12/4 ... 95.00 85.00 75.00 60.00 ‘ 
16/4 ... 130.00 115.00 100.00 é 
5/8 ... 58.00 39.00 26.00 20.00 : 
3/4 ... 60.00 42.00 30.00 - " : 
Thin 4/4 60.00 42.00 30.00 ‘ 
Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch an 


wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $26. 
For select red, add $10. 


Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $60; one and two face clear, $42: 
1x5-inch, two face clear, $60, one and two face 
clear, $42, 


Sorr MarpLeE— 


4/4 ... 55.00 40.00 32.00 22.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 62.00 47.00 38.00 27.00 17.00 
6/4 ... 65.00 50.00 40.00 28.00 17.00 
8/4 ... 65.00 50.00 45.00 30.00 18.00 

Sort ELmM— 
FAS No. 1&sel. No.2 No.3 
4/4 ... 48.00 33.00 23.00 20.00 
574 ... 55.00 40.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 60.00 40.00 26.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 65.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 
FAS Sel. No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

Rock ELM— 
4/4 .. 80.00 55.00 25.00 19.00 
IS oe 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 52.00 ean 
12/4 ... 115.00 95.00 57.00 30.00 

BASSWwooD— 
es 55.00 45.00 35.00 21.00 16.00 
5/4. 60.00 50.00 42.00 23.00 18.00 
6/4 65.00 55.00 45.00 25.00 18.00 
8/4 - 70.00 60.00 50.00 26.00 21.00 
10/4 75.00 65.00 55.00 35.00 ees 
12/4 80.00 70.00 60.00 40.00 oelen 
Seltiiads No.l&better, 4/4, $65; or on 


grades, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; No. 1&better 4/4, 
$70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. 


One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 


inch or 1x4-5-inch, $50; 1x5-inch, $55. 
RED OAK— 
4/4 85.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 38.00 18.00 
6/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 18.00 
HarRD MAPLE— 
oe tas .00 48.00 36.00 26.00 13.00 
|. a 70. 00 50.00 40.00 28.00 16.00 
6-4 ... 75.00 55.00 40.00 30.00 16.00 
8/4 ... 75.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 16.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 40.00 aware 
12/4 - 110.00 90.00 80.00 42.00 oe 
16/4 . 150.00 130.00 120.00 care ° 
HarD MapLe RouGH F.Loorinec STock— 
No. 1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com 
| Pree eee $34.00 $24.00 $16.00 
7 Pe ee aes ere rae es 36.00 26.00 18.00 
re se paces 28.00 18.00 
BEECH— 
No. 2 2 aae0 better 
OS®... canard ddcere Vena Sees conn nheones 
aya Se a ee Fe Pre TT es 32-00 
FAS Sel. No. 1 o. 2 No. 3 
OPe ‘aawen $66.00 $86 00 $46. 00 $32 00 $22.00 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $10; 10-inch and wider, $20; 
12-inch and wider, $30. 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. Db. 
mills, lower Michigan: 





FAS No.1 &sel. 
ree eee $ 85.00 
tee err 90.00 
tt: cpiepabenesaodsnenaes 120.00 95.00 
De g6eeceseveeveebessus . 125.00 100.00 
Ree 125.00 
DE ccnievegenntauedecs ae ae 135.00 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended June 23, Chicago basis: 


61 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
ReD GUM— Asa— 

Qtd. FAS.. 71.75@ 76.25 78.75 78.75 77.50 i a et 39.50 53.00 

Pin. FAS... 74.50 — A eer erga At oars iat Ce i$: geneivnaclenee. itech oecoaes 34.25 
No. 1&sel. 38.75@ 43.50 48.50 49.50@ 54.25 57.00 Se ee go. oe. ea eee ae: eee, 
ie i cs Se GEE cvcadscktacd” kvecathatses Gomdeeayeaus poms Rt 

Sap GuM— Pln. FAS... 74.25 80.00 ns eens 

Qtd. FAS... wocrsccceeee sevceecvcees 48.00 49.00 = PO Ce wn Rhein SAee, GEM e EROS EED. (Oi eae ES 
No, 1l&sel. 31.75 = gs sw es pete es beets ee eens 32.50@ 36.25 Se mn le | Se eka oa 

Pin. FAS... 33.75 @ 41.50 36.00@ 44.25 46.00@ 47.50 oeseeoeneoseee No 9-A 27 50@ 29 00 EES UIC aS 1 a ge oben ht Cie ee a ee 
No. 1&sel. 26.25@ 31.50 30.50@ 33.00 31.00@ 34.25 37.00 7 a ee ee ee ee 
No. 2 ...-. 23-00@ 24.00 23.00@ 25.25 26.75 «= cceccccceeee ‘se . WF encgeeereres seeteonsenen seesEroenens 
Me. BS soz 29.98 ee ne eet me cocscee| | 6 CU a 
> ‘tr td FAS.. S e606 06¢66860a 6088608 CESS 60d EOO6 O0108 5 

BLAcK GUM— Qtd. o 
7sAQ ' 4 4 NO. BOL. coc ccceseces Shere eeeseee seeesesrseses 0. 

Qtd. FAS... 35.00@ 45.25 .........66. 44.00 45.50 Me ae Ee ee jg ou i 
Se ee Sen uR SRN ONS POee —RANERER No. 1&sel. 25.25@ 28.00 ..eeeseeeeee os Sy ncleshinitely: ace sean el 

Pin. No. eats MM Cun auatt Gauain os Vaeuneits mee “peeweeaucons 
_— ‘eer -=§ WEPHECSERRE Werdngeenead “KETKEIE AE ae Mr eee on. c. donca) keeiant ath eee 

WHITE OAK— al 

Pin. FAS... 76.25@ 83.75 94.00@ 95.75 92.75 pis winines ree, WHND “ine se.8s 
Mo. t&eel. €b.00@ $S.78  ccicccvcceve 57.00@ 71.50 62.75 No 1&sel Le: See eee. LYS aeR ee ee Se 33.00 35.25 
Ma. 1 COM. cccscctes eve —  —i( s(t eR Gee! "ae este eet No. 2 ee LENA OL LR VE EEE Me 21.00 95.25 
No. 2... 31.00@ 33.25 41.75 44.00 48.75 BG oa Gs areata nis esters pa cmalesdees ¥ ; 

Se aa ee _— #8 4 ~+*6e6500Sees Gaede bacteers BEECH— 
— See, See  i-#o “secRBENeRCes Haseseixboue: sat eeunsnens I a et SS ee A ee fee 30.75 
RED OAK— CoTTONWoop— 

Qtd. No. a ee i nite iid eens 
1&sel. 55.50@ 56.50 .....-ccceee cececececccs cevcececcees No, 1&sel... 30.25@ 31.00 32.00@ 34.00 .......cceee  ceeccceceees 
—_— 2... oe  SVereeCROOe Seag@eehwans Siew enieap em ate No. 2 St ali aaa E ee, Hahe api eeleasa BES BS 
Se. 2h ee >... BEA Reee nee Seem ee ea eee, | Nek hee melee mene a ee ed , Cities 

Pin. FAS... 62.75@ 65.00 70.75 elite metres: MAGNOLIA— ” 

No. 1&sel. 40.50@ 43.75 39.00@ 47.00 48.50@ 50.25 .........08. DU eats iieiiia deer wkaiis wily sn 44.50 44.75 
wmixep OAR— No. 1&sel. . 32.50@ 33.50 35.00 34.50 34.75 
CG: -ctcveséegien vanbaanbakes Sk ee ee a OD scree a”  < “cdtoe coin aetendanwnde @ weneeeenen 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are averages of: actual carlot 
sales prices of oak flooring, Memphis (Tenn.) 
basis, as reported to the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association for business done dur- 
ing the week ended June 20: 


18x2%” 3§x114” %x2” %x1%” 


Clr. qtd. wht.....$83.57 eee -+ee $60.00 
Clr. qtd. red.... 60.43 $64.00 R 60.00 
Sel. qtd. wht..... 49.82 nee ee aires 
Sel. qtd. red.... 48.93 ecm ee 
Clr. pln. wht..... 62.42 52.25 enw 39.26 
Clr. pln. red.... 51.89 49.50 $47.50 40.53 
Sel. pln. wht..... 42.43 40.64 36.50 32.30 
Sel. pln. red.... 41.26 40.50 34.90 32.48 
No. 1 common W 23.48 ee aia iace 19.92 
No. 1 common R 22.80 18.00 19.20 
No. 2 common.. 11.61 10.00 8.50 

x2” W%x1Ih” fex2” fex1%h” 
Cir. etd. wht..... eit $100.00 seat 
Sel. qtd. wht..... — ~oee $35.50 
Clr. pln. wht.... .$61.83 55.50 saison 
Clr. pln. red.... 54.70 eugiie 0.00 45.50 
Sel. pln. wht..... 46.13 $48.00 44.86 32.50 
ee: Be WOR acs ava sana 40.50 35.50 
No. 1 common W 26.50 24.50 rae aera 





CHICAGO RECEIPTS, 
SHIPMENTS 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the four weeks, June 1 to 27, in- 
clusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 
June 27, with comparative figures for the cor- 
responding periods of 1930: 














Receipts 

Above 
Lumber Receipts Shipments Shipments 
June 1 to 21931 115,675 50,856 64,819 
June 27 §1930 153,308 61,197 92,111 
Ine. or dec...... 37,633 10,341 §—27,292 
Jan. 1 to 21931 692,000 296,657 395,343 
June 27 §1930 1,051,574 420,258 631,316 
Ine. or dec...... 359,574 123,601 §235,973 
Shipments 

Above 

Shingles— Receipts Shipments Receipts 
Jume 1 to 121931 15,527 21,967 6,440 
June 27 §1930 16,911 26,279 9,368 
Inc. or dec...... 1,384 4,812 §+2,928 
Jan. 1 to 11931 101,262 113,294 12,032 
June 27 §1930 158,157 154,770 *3,387 
Inc. or dec...... 56,895 41,476 §—15,419 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1931 and 1930 net receipts. 


*Receipts above shipments. 


This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 30.—Northern pine 
is in small demand, as the building trade is 
inactive and there is less doing among in- 
dustrial concerns. Stocks carried by dealers, 
as well as those at the mills, are small and 
the curtailment of production is tending to 
stabilize prices. Wholesalers say that this 
wood is firmer than most competing woods. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


NEW YORK, June 30.—The spruce market 
remained firm all week. There was a healthy 
volume of inquiries. Western spruce sold 
slightly better than the eastern varieties. 
Most of the large inquiries concerned delivery 
in some months, or over periods as long as a 
year. At least one big industrial company 
and several small buyers returned to the 
market after a long absence. 





BOSTON, MASS., June 30.—Orders for 
eastern spruce frames come along slowly. 
More than $36 is now seldom asked. Prices 
for dimension yard stock are irregular. 
Random lengths are easy, and more is seldom 
obtained than 2x3- and 4-inch, $25; 2x6- and 
7-inch, $26; 2x8-inch, $29.50; 2x10-inch, $35. 
Board sales are few and prices depressingly 
low. Current lath business is very quiet and 
prices have weakened; 1%-inch now are 
freely offered at $3.50, and some sellers offer 
15¢-inch at $4.75. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


NEW YORK, June 30.—Inward shipments 
of Douglas fir have been small, and prices 
remain unchanged. The intercoastal shipping 
companies have tentatively announced a $1 
raise in August, which will bring the rate to 
about $10. Opinions vary as to the wisdom of 
this plan, the consensus being that it will not 
stick. Shippers have large amounts of space 
booked for August, but bookings for Septem- 
ber are insufficient to justify a raise. Stock 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 
June 27: 


ghx2%" 


First 
bev cws ee ee 


Second 
$48.12 


Third - 
$28.50 


Market Conditions See Page 25. 


on hand of fir and other West Coast woods is 
small in the metropolitan area, and there has 
been no tendency to speculate on the chance 
that the freight rates will increase. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 29.—There was 
improved inquiry regarding Douglas fir last 
week, but it was not productive of any new 
business, as buyers regarded prices as too 
high to take on quantities right now. Mill 
representatives say their field is highly com- 
petitive. 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 29.—Orders for fir 
come out not at all freely, and quotations 
remain low. The conferences between vari- 
ous shipping companies are giving rise to 
expectations of an advance in intercoastal 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., June 30.—City yards are 
selling very little hemlock and buying less. 
Country mills sawing some native hemlock 
are doing a quiet local business. Whole- 
salers say that eastern and northern clipped 
boards are almost unsalable in competition 
with current cheap offerings from the South 
and West. Advance of the intercoastal cargo 
rate to $10 for August has stiffened the ideas 
of some sellers of western hemlock, and a 
range of $11.50@13 off is quoted, Boston dock. 


HARDWOODS 


NEW YORK, June 30.—The domestic hard- 
wood markets remained quiet throughout 
the week. Some orders for South American 
hardwoods, clearing through New York for 
Italy and France, were booked. One or two 
of the industries using dimension increased 
their output during the week, and the large 
consumption should be felt in the hardwood 
market shortly. 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 29.—Much uncer- 
tainty and irregularity still prevails with 
regard to demand and prices. Distributers 
tell of keen competition, with no well-defined 
bottom to the list. The hardwood export 
trade is affected by the badly strained eco- 
nomic conditions in most foreign countries, 
and by diversion of the movement to south- 
ern ports and the substitution of woods. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 29.—Slightly im- 
proved inquiry, especially from the furni- 
ture trade, was reported by wholesalers. in 
the southern hardwood trade this week. 
Some ash is being sought by body builders. 
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Hand-to-mouth buying of oak, poplar and 
Poplar sales are mostly of 


gum continues. , 
2-A and 2-B. FAS plain white oak is wanted. 
Prices are unchanged but easy. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., June 30.—The hardwood 
trade is on a summer basis, with little or no 
interest shown by consumers except where 
lumber is needed immediately. 


CYPRESS 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 29.—Ordinary 
grades of cypress appear to hold their own 
with competitive stocks so that accumula- 
tions are being kept down. High grade Gulf 
lumber is slowly regaining the preferred po- 
sition it once held. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 29.—Conditions 
are unchanged in the cypress trade, with 
buying much restricted, and confined to fill-in 
orders. Interior trim plants are taking more 
liberal lots of finish. Some factory lumber 
is moving. Prices are unchanged, but soft. 


WESTERN PINES 


NEW YORK, June 30.—The Pondosa market 
was slow last week. Arrivals were quickly 
taken up at low prices. California yellow 
pine prices showed some tendency to rise, 
but inquiries and sales volume did not in- 
crease at all. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 29.—Bookings in- 
creased considerably last week, and inquiry 
was much improved. Industries are out of 
the market, sales managers say, and retail 
yards are the principal buyers. Railroads 
have shown an increasing disposition to buy, 
and are expected to come into the market 
quite actively this week. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., June 30.—The trade in 
the California and other western pines is 
on a small scale, with customers not in- 
clined to add much to their stocks. Any im- 
provement in the building demand would 
find retailers in most cases ill prepared to 
meet it, since their purchases have been 
smaller than usual this year. Prices are un- 
settled, but are holding up about as well as 
those of other woods. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


NEW YORK, June 30.—Sales of both long- 
leaf and shortleaf showed a slight increase 
during the week, and prices stiffened. Re- 
ceipts were absorbed easily and steadily all 
week by the wholesalers in a way that in- 
dicates that the improvement may be held. 
The general feeling among mill representa- 
tives is much more cheerful than it has been 
in some time. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 30.—Some activity 
in heavy timber and plank has been noted 
quite lately, but ordinary yard items remain 
quiet. Roofers are meeting with some atten- 
tion at $21.50@22 for 8-inch air dried. There 
is a modest demand for Bé&better partition, 
now $38@39. Business in pine flooring has 
been disappointing. Log range for short- 
leaf and high for longleaf 1x4-inch B&better 
rift, $66@75; C rift, $51@56; Bé&better flat, 
$38@39 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 29.—Trade is ex- 
tremely quiet, but mills seem confident that 
sales will take a turn for the better shortly. 
Inquiry from railroads was somewhat better 
last week. Mills, however, are not overly 
optimistic of anything like normal sales vol- 
ume before fall or even later. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 29.—Retail yards 
and planing mills are the princpal buyers of 
southern pine. Orders are of the fill-in 
variety. Prices are sliding along at bottom, 
with no marked change in sight. 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 29.—Inquiry for 
longleaf is comparatively fair, and the range 
of prices is about steady. Yards here are 
carrying stocks of some volume, North 
Carolina pine demand remains very spotty. 
Prices are about as low as they have been, 
and competition is active. The stocks here 
appear to be rather larger than they were. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 29.—Shingle and 
lath sales last week were of no consequence. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Business Changes, Etc. 
(Continued from Page 58) 


Gates, formerly of Louisville and Cincinnati, hard- 
wood producer and jobber, S. D. Nolan and Dan 
and C. F. L. Shipley. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Wroten Planing Mill 
Corp.; Clarence W. and Eben F. Perkins and 
James O. Wroten; will manufacture millwork for 
dealers. 





MICHIGAN. Nuway Window Corpora- 
tion, manufacturing windows etc., 4701 18th 
street, $10,000. , 

Lansing—Luce Mfg. Co. increased capital to 


$50,000, and 20,000 shares n.p.v. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Cousins Lbr. Co. 
creased capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

NEW JERSEY. MHopatcong—Hockenhaus Boat’ 
Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Apex Sash & Door Co. 

New York—Reproduction Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc.; $2,000. 

North Tonawanda—River Road Lbr. Co., $20,000; 
Henry Hilferding, Jacob G. Eshelman and Clark B, 
Bassett. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Beatty Roofing Co.; $50,000. 

Charlotte—Wiggins Lbr. Co., 
$50,000. 

Hickory—The Catawba Boat Co.; 
Ivey interested. 

Raleigh—Orange Land & Lbr. Co, 


in- 


Charlotte — Guy M. 
old retail concern, 


$500,000; E. A, 


OHIO. Norwalk—Standard Flooring Co., $20,000, 
to manufacture hardwood flooring. 

Piqua—Natural Matched Veneer Co., 250 shares 
n.p.v. 

Rockford—F'armers Grain & Supply Co., $35,000; 


D. A. Bricker et al. 
Cleveland—Highland Park Bldg. Material 
Edwd. J. and Helen E, 


Co.; 
Conrad and Jas, T. Cas- 


idy. 
Cleveland—Mid-East Body & Equipment Corp. 
OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City — Lumberman’s 
Sash & Door Works has been incorporated by 
L. A. Johnson, general manager, et al., and will 
do strictly wholesale and jobbing business. 
OREGON. Boring—Cedar Creek Specialties Co. 
incorporated as Cedar Specialties Co. 
Portland—Perfecto Trunk Manufacturing Co. 
will move to 363 Alder St. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Lansdowne—Smith 
$5,000, retail; Edward H. Smith et al. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Ravenels—Leodson Lbr. 
Corp. is new corporate name of R. L. McLeod & 
Sons, which operates sawmill at Maxton, N. C. 
WISCONSIN. Coon Valley—Coon Valley Farm- 
ers Lbr. Co.; J. Weisse et al. 


& Voigt, 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Gadsden—Queen City Furniture Co. 
will rebuild its recently burned plant. 

CALIFORNIA. Sacramento — Cutter 
Lumber Co. is planning several major 
ments. 

CONNECTICUT. New Britain—New Britain Lbr. 
Co. is making 50x100 addition to Park St. retail 
plant. 

FLORIDA. Indian Town—Long Leaf Lbr. Co., 
which had sawmill destroyed by fire, has con- 
tracted to have it rebuilt by Thrall & Shea. 

IDAHO. McCall—Wilbur Ladwig and Orio 
Krauter will establish sawmill. 

INDIANA. South Bend—W. L. Schrader Lbr. & 
Coal Co. has completed 60x80 ft. storage shed, 
covered in brick tex, and will build brick and coal 
storage sheds. 

IOWA. Onawa—Youmans Lbr. Co. 
office front, rearranging interior and adding new 
items, planning to make this one of finest yards 
in section. 

MICHIGAN. 


Mill & 
improve- 


is rebuilding 


New Buffalo—F. L. Schrader Lbr. 
& Coal Co. has completed new storage sheds, 
60x80. It is moving material from storage on 
ground leased near the river and will have prac- 
tically all stock under cover. 

MISSOURI. Slater—LaCrosse Lbr. Co. is add- 
ing to office and erecting 18x80 shed and will store 
at this yard lumber bought from Delayen Bros. 

NEBRASKA. Gothenburg—Community Lbr. Co. 
is building new room for display and making 
other improvements. 

NEW JERSEY. Maplewood—Kroydon Co., 
clubs, is taking bids on $40,000 addition. 

Newark—A $40,000 factory building is proposed 


golf 


here, to be leased to Reliable Box & Lumber Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA Asheboro—P. & P. Chair 
Co. is making. 50x60 addition, 


Marion—McDowell Furniture Co. (Inc.) is erect- 
ing a 40-ft. addition to dry kiln, and 116-ft. addi- 
tion to connect machine and finishing rooms, to 
increase capacity about 25 percent. 

OKLAHOMA. Cushing—Hugher Lbr. Co. 
modeling office and adding display windows. 

OREGON. Reedsport—The Firland Lumber Co. 
will rebuild mill on Reedsport Lumber Co. site, 
and will be in production in July. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — The Boyer- 
town Burial Case Co. plans erection of $75,000 
factory, Florist and Juniper Sts. 

SOUTH CAROLINA Holly Hill—T. L. Jeffers 
is reported planning handle factory near here. 

TEXAS. Brownsville—J. R. Box, of San An- 
gelo, proposes erection of a planing mill. 

Dallas—Wood Treating Co. of North Texas is 
erecting a plant at 2913 Gaston Ave., end will 
install dry kiln and steel vats equipped with 


chain hoists. 
Tyler—Mechanics Planing Mill, owned by A. J. 


re- 
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started; 


Co. 


Poirier, has been 
$20,000 
Ranger—Burton-Lingo Lbr. 


yard front. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Bailey Shingle Plant 
is being rebuilt and will be operated by A, mu. 
ya 4 and associates, Will begin business about 
uly 1, 

Longview—The M. & M. Plywood Co. will erect 
a $20,000 addition to its kilns. 

Seattle—West Coast Wood Preserving Co. 
construct two frame buildings at cost of $2,000, 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham House- 
wrecking Co, has started retail yard handling used 
lumber, 

Bimingham—Seale Lbr. Co, has been started at 
105 34th St. by former yard manager of Estes 
Lbr. Co. 

Birmingham—Powderly Station—Simmons Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. is starting yard. 

ARKANSAS. Hope—Ozan-Graysonia Lbr. Co., 
mfr. and wholesaler, will erect retail yard at 
Walnut and E. 3rd, 

Jonesboro—Barton-Mansfield Lbr. 


Dallas, investment 


has remodeled 


will 


Co. will open 


wholesale and retail lumber store at So. Walnut 
and E. 2nd. 
CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Kent Lumber 


Co. has opened offices at 333 Montgomery St. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Wm. Petrie recently 
began commission business, Consolidated Bldg. 

Jacksonville—P. M. Ulsch, with Robt. R. Sizer & 
Co. until they liquidated, has started wholesale 
business at 625-A Barnett Natl. Bank Bldg. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Albany Cabinet Works, 
store and office fixtures, recently began at 738 
N. Albany, succeeding R. G. Lohr & Co. 

LOUISIANA. Colfax-—Southern Forest Products 
Co., formerly operated in New Orleans as Supe- 
rior Wood Products Co., is establishing handle 
factory at Colfax. J. M. Lagrone, general mana- 
ger Colfax Lbr. & Creosoting Co., is president. 

MASSACHUSETTS. New Bedford—Acushnet 
Saw Mill Co., retail and planing mill, is adding 
paints and hardware. 

Springfield—Angers Lbr. Co. has opened lumber 
store on Worthington St. under name Angers 
Paint & Building Supply; will stock built-in fix- 
tures, unpainted furniture and paints. 

MISSOURI. Ashland—L. L. Burnett and W. D. 
Sapp will establish first yard here. 


St. Louis—Miller Mfg. Co., furniture, recently 


began, at 1545 Tower Grove. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rural Hall—R. H. Furni- 
ture Co., mfrs., recently began, 

Siler City—Thomas Mfg. Co., furniture, recently 
began 

Ticinasetite-~thecetin Mfg. Co. recently began. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—Skamania County Log- 
ging Co. has engaged in business here; R. H. Barr 
and J. D. Tennant. 

Orchards—Olson Bros. Lbr. Co., Amboy, has 
opened a branch yard. 

WISCONSIN. Racine—Davis Mfg. Co. has 


established plant to make built-in kitchen units 
and novelties. It is owned by Frank and Fred 
Tobin, and R. A, Sayers is sales manager. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Estes 
June 23 had $125,000 fire loss, 
and planer; insurance covers. 

Elrod—Pioneer Lbr. Co. lost 7,500,000 feet lum- 
ber in main yard by fire June 26, but all buildings 


Lbr. Co. on 
but saved office 


were saved. 

ARKANSAS. Bearden—Anthony Bros. Lbr. Co. 
has fire loss. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Pacific Mfg. Co., 
millwork, had fire loss. 

FLORIDA. Pahokee—Pahokee Lbr. Co., retail, 
owned by Brooker Lbr. Co., Homestead, had 


$40,000 fire loss; partly covered; will rebuild. 


INDIANA. Evansville—Evansville Basket & 
Crate Co. had fire loss. 
LOUISIANA. Rayville—DeMange-Godman Lbr. 


Co. had fire loss, 
Rayville—Goldman Lbr. 


Co. lost 1,500,000 feet 
hardwood, 


value $52,000, and saved 2,500,000 feet 


in adjacent piles by dynamiting lanes through 
stacks. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Morrison Lbr. Co. lost 
750,000 feet softwood in fire June 25; also three 
trucks, and 2-story brick office building was 
damaged. Loss of $30,000 was covered. 

NEBRASKA. Stella—Stella Lbr. Co. lost office 
building and storeroom by fire June 16. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Balsa Wood Co. had 
fire loss. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—J. Herbert 


Bate Lbr. Co. lost 200,000 feet lumber by fire. 
OREGON. Ashland—H. L. DeArmond sawmill 

on Jenny Creek, 25 miles north, was destroyed by 

fire June 13 with loss of $10-12,000, with no insur- 


ance, Re-building is planned. 
Glenwood—Raines-Rogers sawmill was burned 
down June 15, with loss of $25,000; planer and 


some lumber were saved. 

Medford—Sawmill of Fir-Pine Lumber Co. has 
been destroyed by fire, loss about $40,000, but will 
be rebuilt immediately. Sid Brown was owner. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Platea—J. W. Cook & Sons 
retail yard and planer were destroyed by fire 
June 25 with loss of $100,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Cottonwood—A. C. Kings- 
bury Lbr. Co. yard was destroyed by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The National Pole Co. 
has suffered a fire loss of about $18,000 worth of 
piling. 

WISCONSIN. MHollandale—Hollandaie Lbr. Co. 
yard was burnt down June 15, with loss of $2,500. 











—— 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Grim Reaper Exacts Heavy Toll © 


ALONZO THORNTON, over fifty years a 
lumberman, and father of Everett A. Thornton 
and the late Edward L. Thornton, both of Chi- 
cago, died peacefully at his home in Canton, 
N. Y., on June 28 at the age of 98. Born at 
Macombe, N. Y., Mr. Thornton had been en- 
gaged in farming and in the manufacture of 
white pine and shingles in the early part of 
his career, starting in 1857. In spite of a loss 
of three sawmills by fire, he continued opera- 
tions until he bought a_water-power mill at 
Heuvelton, N. Y., in 1875. There he manu- 
factured lumber, sash and doors, interior trim 
ete. until 1887, being assisted by his eldest 
son, Edward L. Thornton. Four years prior 
to this he had operated a sawmill near Ben- 
prote, Canada, which he sold in 1887 to Cana- 
dian interests. His son Edward then came to 
Chicago to engage in the lumber business with 
Albert Russell. In 1891 he leased the Heuvel- 
ton mill and moved to Chicago Heights, IIL, 
joining Matthew Bacchus in a building enter- 
prise. Notable among the buildings his firm 
erected was the Steger piano factory at Steger, 
Ill. He later sold his interests and returned 
to his old home at Heuvelton, retiring from 
active business in 1914. He had six children, 
five of whom are still living. Edward L. 
Thornton died from an accidental gunshot 
wound in 1922. Mrs. Thornton, before her 
marriage to Alonzo Thornton in 1855, Eliza- 
beth Austin, died twenty-two years ago. 


HENRY G. DYKHOUSE, 68, proprietor of 
the Acme Lumber Co., hardwood wholesaler 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., and president of the 
America-Newfoundland Pulp & Lumber Co., 
owner of 265,000 acres in Newfoundland, died 
June 29. He was born in Groningen, Holland, 
June 27, 1863, but had hardly completed his 
high school education wher. his father brought 
him to Grand Rapids. He sold newspapers, 
continued his education, and was graduated 
by the old Grand Rapids high school when 16. 
He secured a job as bookkeeper with Barnhart 
& Judson and there made an intensive study 
of lumbering, at 19 starting out in the com- 
mission business for himself. He _ traveled 
widely in Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. In 
1903 he organized the Acme Lumber Co., with 
David and Benjamin Wolf, whose interests 
he took over in 1906. He was president of the 
Kalamazoo Interior Finish Co., now the Union 
Trim & Lumber Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
was chairman of the board of the latter com- 
pany. He had been vice president of Oaker & 
Ford Manufacturing Co., Grand Rapids, and 
vice president of the American Carving Co. 
He was a lover of literature. and widely 
known for his kindness to children. He is 
survived hy his widow, two sons, George and 
Harold, of Grand Rapids, and a daughter, Mrs. 
E. C. Nichols, of Kalamazoo. 


BEN F. SUMNER, 63, president of Oldham 


‘& Sumner Lumber Co., retailer, of Dallas, Tex., 


was suddenly stricken with heart disease 
while at his summer home near Elam, on 
June 21. He was born near Fayetteville, Ark., 
April 3, 1868. He had been in the lumber 
business forty years, and was for twenty-five 
years a resident of Dallas, going there as 
manager of the Jones Lumber Co. Jesse Jones 
sold this business to the late R. W. Higgin- 
botham. Mr. Sumner in 1922 formed the 
Oldham & Sumner Lumber Co. with Walter 
O. Oldham, and has continued at its head. He 
was interested in the breeding of fine dairy 
cattle, kept a prize herd on his farm_near 
Hillsboro, and was a member of the Texas 
Jersev Club. He was a Mason and a member 
of City Temple Presbyterian Church, and 
widely known throughout the State. He is 
survived by his widow, five daughters, two 
sons and fourteen grand-children. 


PATRICK J. FLANNERY, of East St. Louis, 
died June 24 at an age of 83. He was born in 
County Mayo, Ireland, and came to East St. 
Louis with his parents when 13 years old, and 
has resided there for seventy years. In 1896 
he started the firm of P. Flannery & Sons, 
which handled building materials. A few 
years ago he retired, turning the business over 
to his sons. He had heen a prominent citizen 
of East St. Louis, and served on its board of 
election commissioners for twenty-five years. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Mary W. 
Flannery; five sons, James P., who has been 
a director of the Illinois association, Abbott 
G., Vincent H., Chas. E., and Jerome L., and 
a daughter, Miss Mary A. Flannery, who has 
resided with her parents. 


HENRY J. STEINMAN, pioneer Milwaukee 
lumberman, died at Milwaukee hospital, Mil- 
waukee, on June 28 after a protracted illness. 
An operation was performed last October, 
but he did not rally sufficiently to leave the 
hospital. He was 84 years old. In 1872 Mr. 
Steinman started a small lumber yard at 
First Avenue and Canal Street, Milwaukee, 
and shortly afterward started a-second yard 
at Eighth Avenue and Park Street. Both 


places prospered with the growth of the city, 
and twenty-five years ago one plant was 
moved near Thirty-fifth and Vliet Streets, and 
the other to Holton Street and Keefe Avenue. 
He is survived by his widow, with whom he 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary 
in 1925; two daughters, Mrs. C. J. Meyer, and 
Mrs. Herbert Schwarting; and four sons, 
Alfred, Carl, Edward and Henry, jr. 





GEORGE A. KEYES, of Bend, Ore., assistant 
general manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co., died suddenly here Sunday morning, 
June 28. Heart failure was given as the 
cause. Mr. Keyes was 60 years old, and had 
been associated with the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co. interests 
for the last 31 years. 
He had been assistant 
general manager of 
the Bend operation for 
the last year and a 
half coming here 
from Eureka, Mont., 
where he had been in 
charge of the Brooks- 
Scanlon plant. At the 
Bend plant he_  suc- 
ceeded Herbert E. 





THE LATE 
GEORGE A. KEYES 





Allen, who died in Oc- 
tober, 1929. 

Mr. Keyes became ill 
while on a trip to 
Crater Lake a week 
ago, but was believed 
to be recovering. In 
the last year he had 
undergone two major 
operations for the re- 
moval of both legs, 
each above the knee. 
He had apparently recovered, and was plan- 
ning a trip East to have artificial legs fitted. 
He had been attending to his duties at the 
office regularly since his return from Roches- 
ter, Minn., where he underwent the opera- 
tions. 

He was a brother of the late J. P. Keyes, 
first manager of the Brooks-Scanlon plant 
in Bend, and a brother-in-law of the late 
Dr. D. F. Brooks, former president of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. Mr. Keyes is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Lillian Stevens 
Keyes, and two sons, George A. Keyes, jr., 
and John Keyes. 

Mr. Keyes was born in Winona, Minn., in 
1871, and started work for the Brooks 
brothers in 1901. He was placed in charge 
of the Brooks-Scanlon railroad at Scanlon, 
Minn., a year later. He was put in charge 
of the company’s railroad at Kentwood, La., 
in 1905, remaining there until 1923, when 
he was put in charge of the operations at 
Sureka, Mont. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday from 
the Episcopal Church in Bend. 








ELLISON COLLISHAW died June 22 ina 
hospital at Halifax, N. S. For many years 
he was one of the best known men in the 
lumber business in Newfoundland. 


JOHN H. TAYLOR, 49, of Wichita Falls, 
Tex., died June 18 after an illness of several 
months. He established the first planing mill 
in Wichita Falls and had steadily expanded 
the business, and also operated as a contrac- 
tor. He had been a director of the North 
Texas Building & Loan Association, was an 
active member of Hoo-Hoo, and of Masonic 
bodies, and for a quarter century had taken 
an active interest in civic and social affairs. 
He acted as steward of Floral Heights Church 
anh Gate especial attention to young people’s 
work. 


RICHARD BENSON, a member of the New 
Jersey Lumberman’s Association and the head 
of a large yard at Paterson, N. J., died from 
Bright’s disease in that city June 26. He was 
61. Mr. Benson was active in the lumber 
business as the head of the Benson Lumber 
Co. until the end. He was very much inter- 
ested in church affairs, and served as the head 
of the East Side Presbyterian Church Sunday 
School for six years. He is survived by his 
wife and a daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Benson 
Christier, and by two sisters. 


ORIN ALBRECHT, 53, president Albrecht- 
Johnson Co., Flasher, N. D., passed away June 
16. He had not been ill, and died suddenly 
from heart failure. He was born Feb. 11, 1878, 
in Plymouth, Wis. He came to Hankinson, 
N. D., in 1895, and was employed by John R. 
Jones, in the lumber and implement business. 
In 1902 he moved to Mandan, N. D., and was 


employed by the Haight Lumber Co., operated 
by Albert and W. A. Lanterman. In 1913 he 
and Jens Johnson, also a previous employee 
of the two above companies, founded the 
Albrecht-Johnson Co. In 1915 it opened a 
branch at Breien, and in 1926 a branch at 
Raleigh, N. D. He leaves a widow and son, 
C. R. Albrecht, vice president of the company, 
and his business partner, Jens Johnson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, also survive him. 


MAX BAUMANN, 58;-president George S. 
Holmes Co., of New York City died suddenly 
June 29 from heart disease. He had been 
engaged in the building contracting business 
in this city for thirty-five years. Mr. Baumann 
was credited with having been one of the 
foremost experts on the _ construction of 
scaffolds. He frequently made trips to Europe 
to study scaffold erection there. 





MRS. MARY A. WOOD, 82, of Aberdeen, 
Wash., died June 24 at her home. She was 
the widow of A. D. Wood, pioneer lumber- 
man of Grays Harbor. Mrs. Wood is survived 
by four children: William Wood, of the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Mrs. 
Chas. Green, of San Francisco; Mrs. Fred 
Green, of Portland, and Mrs. Henry Wessinger, 
of Portland. 


CHARLES THUENER, of Clayton, Mo., 
who formerly operated a planing mill at 
Luck Street and Prairie Avenue, after a 
year’s illness died at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
St. Louis, at an age of 71. He is survived 
by three daughters. 


J. T. WATSON, who operated a sawmill at 
Humphrey, Ark., as the Watson Lumber Co., 
fell dead at Wabbaseka, Ark., while attend- 
ing a ball game. He is survived by his 
widow, three sons and three daughters. 


CHARLES T. DANIELS, who operated the 
Cc. T. Daniels Manufacturing Co. at Minerva, 
Ohio, until in 1922 he sold his interests to 
the Minerva Lumber Co. and has since been 


retired, died June 14 from a stroke of 
apoplexy. He was born in 1857 near 
Augusta. His wife died three years ago, and 


there were no children. 


ROXANA HOMER, the eleven-year-old 
daughter of R. Baldwin Homer, president R. 
B. Homer Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md., passed 
away suddenly June 27 while the family was 
at Cape May, N. J. She was a bright child, 
and the members of the Baltimore lumber 
trade are condoling with the family in their 
bereavement. 


PATRICK PATTERSON, formerly super- 
intendent of the Industrial Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth, La., died recently at Blue Lake, 
Fema where he has been making his resi- 
ence. 


HARRY BAXTER, 41, sawmill operator of 
Arden, Wash., died suddenly June 19. It is 
believed death was caused by severe strain- 
ing while engaged in woods work in the morn- 
ing. Mr. Baxter had been a resident of Arden 
27 years, coming from Iowa. He was well 
known as a hunter and a sportsman. Surviv- 
ing are the widow, three sisters and a brother. 


H. S. RAND, aged 70 years, prominent lum- 
berman in Burlington, Iowa, died June 27 
after a long illness. He was born Mav 11, 
1861, in Burlington, the son of E. D. Rand, 
organizer of the Rand Lumber Co. and became 
associated with his father in the business. 
He also headed the Burlington Lumber Co. 
and was identified with other middlewestern 
lumber interests. His widow, a son, ‘es 4 
Rand, Seattle, Wash.; and a daughter, Mrs. 
D. R. Barnett, Hollywood, Calif., survive. 


THOMAS O. JUDAH, 8&6 years old, pioneer 
sawmill and lumber dealer of Guthrie, Ind., 
and a civil War veteran, died recently at his 
home following a year’s illness of heart com- 
plications. He was born in Indiana in 1844. 


F. L. BISHOP, former manager of the 
Badger Lumber Co., Marion, Kan., and re- 
cently employed by the company at its 
Arkansas City office, 48 years of age, died 
by his own hand May 28, though no motive 
could be assigned for his act. 


Timber Land Sales 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., June 29.—The Summit Lum- 
ber Co. is reported to have acquired 3,000 
acres of oak timber in Monongalia and Preston 
counties, W. Va., from the Lake Lynn Lumber 
& Supply Co., and the development will start 
next year, when plant will be. established in 
neighborhood of Pasgah. 




























How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


For two consecutive weeks......55 cents a line 
For three consecutive weeks.....75 cents a line | 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 
For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 
For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 





Seven words of ordinary length make 
<..e line. 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














WANTED 


Salesmen 














WANTED EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATION 
By West Coast wholesaler handling all Pacific 
Coast woods and western pines, both water and 
rail shipments for Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Houston 
and New Orleans. Commission or profit sharing 
basis. Will give real co-operation. 

Address “C. 1,” care American Lumberman. 


RELIABLE TYPE SALESMEN WANTED 


By high class wholesale concern, with unusual! mill 
affiliations and guaranteed production of Old Growth 
Fir, Cedar, Spruce and California Pine. Profit 
sharing or commission basis. Give details of ex- 
perience, 

Address “D. 12,” care American Lumberman. 








SALESMAN WANTED 
New York Wholesaler LARGE SHIPPERS of 
WEST COAST FIR and Hemlock DIMENSION, 
TIMBERS and FIR UPPERS by steamer and rail 
desires service of salesman with established trade 
in EASTERN OHIO and Western Penna. Give 
full information first letter, past experience, terri- 
tory covered and arrangement desired. 
Address “E, 12,”" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EXP. WHLSL. LUMBER SALESMAN 
Familiar Yellow Pine, West Coast products, White 
Pine for Cleveland territory. Want man who has 
previously worked district. References required. 
Address “E. 5,” care American Lumberman, 





LARGE MANUFACTURER 


Northern Hardwood and White Pine interested in 
establishing commission sales representative in 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 

Address “E. 19,” care American Lumberman. 





Employees 


wry 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 


For mill in South America, Must be thoroughly 
experienced in handling difficult hardwoods, 
Knowledge of logging, manufacturing, seasoning 
and kiln drying essential. State fully experience, 
former employers. 

Address “D. 7,”" care American Lumberman. 








HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
YOUR AD HERE WILL SELL ANY ITEM 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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Employment 


POSITION WANTED 
By A-1 Planing Mill Machinist, Band and Circular 


Saw Filer. Up to now on high speed mills. Ref- 
erences good. 


Address “D. 5,"’ care American Lumbérman. 


MILLWORK SUPERINTENDENT 
Competent detailer and biller. 
est references; reliable, steady. No preference as 
to locality. Can report immediately. 

L. C, SIED, 1517 W. New York St., Indianapolis. 








21 yrs. exp. High- 





ACCOUNTANT-BOOKKEEPER 


Located in West Virginia open fer position, Eight 
years’ manufacturing experience with band mills, 
four years with wholesalers. Familiar with cost, 
tax and financial statements. 

Address “C, 2,” care American Lumberman. 


1ST. CLASS BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT 


With 6 years’ experience manufacturing both hard- 
wood and pine, 6 years’ millwork, retail lumber 
and building materials. Can assume full charge 
responsibilities; know cost; conversant with all 
‘round duties. A-1 reference well rated organiza- 
tions; make bond; go anywhere. At present em- 
ployed. Legitimate reason for change. 
Address “B. 9,” care American Lumberman. 








CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 


That’s why people who want something or 
have anything to sell use the clearing house 
section. Advertise in the WANT AND FOR 
SALE Department to get it or sell it. Read 
the Classified advertisements every week. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS JOB 
Hardwood or pine; any size mill. Can make a 
saw stand a good, hard feed. Can give good ref- 


erences from fast, up-to-date mills. Will go any- 
where. 


Address “C. 10,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION 


By first-class circular sawyer and filer. Good 
hammerer. 


Address “W. 152,” care American Lumberman. 








A-1 CIRCULAR SAWYER & FILER WANTS JOB 
8 years’ experience on right and left hand portable 
sawmills, sawing 25 varieties of timber. I can do 
my own dismounting, setting up etc. Will go 
anywhere. A-1 references. 

Address “S. 154," care American Lumberman, 


DRAFTSMAN—EXP. SPECIAL MILLWORK 


Cabinet work detailing, billing, plans, desires posi- 
tion with manufacturer. 
Address “E. 15,’ care American Lumberman. 








TRAVELING SALESMAN 
With large acquaintance among dealers, in south- 
ern Illinois, wants to sell yellow pine on com- 
mission. 
Address “E, 16," care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL LUMBER EXECUTIVE 
Now employed as manager in Ohio city. Well ac- 
quainted with line yard operation in Middle West. 
Solicits employment in executive capacity any lo- 
cation. 
Address “E. 4,’”’ care American Lumberman. 





SALES CONNECTION WANTED 


15 years buying & selling on West Coast. Wish to 

represent West Coast mill in any territory, Capable, 

steady and reliable. Unimpeachable references, 
Address “E. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 








POSITION WANTED 


By man with 10 years Lumber, Fuel and Feed 
experience. Good bookkeeper, office or yard man. 
Address “E. 8,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT IMMEDIATE CONNECTION 


With organization requiring a hustler and a money 
maker. Capable and aggressive. One who knows 
and understands retail lumber, building material 
and fuel problems. Executive qualifications. Ref- 
erences. Can invest if required. Will consider 
partnership or any other form of connection suit- 
able to owner. 
Address “E. 9,” care American Lumberman. 


ACCT.-BOOKKEEPER-GENL. OFFICE MAN 


18 years mfg. and retail lumber experience, books, 
payrolls, costs, inventories, office management, 
Now in Wis. Report at once. 

Address “B. 18,’" care American Lumberman, 














Employment 


ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
Nine years selling, estimating, detailing and billing 
and executive experience. Exceptional qualifica- 
tions. Age 32. Married. Well educated. 
Address “‘E. 14,” care American Lumberman, 








LUMBERMAN WITH 30 YRS. EXP. 
Wishes position. 45 years of age, healthy, sober 
and a hard worker. Can handle any work con- 
nected with Wholesale, Retail or Manufacturing. 
Capable inspector. Can sell Mill Supplies. Have 
wide acquaintance in South. 

Address “E, 3,” care American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK SALESMAN 
15 years successful selling stock and special mate- 
rials for large manufacturers. Accurate plan list- 
ing and estimating. Available now. 
Address “E. 17,’’ care American Lumberman, 





EST. SALESMAN WITH CLIENTELE 
Will represent reliable Southern Hardwood Lum- 
ber and oak flooring manufacturer. Chicago and 
Cc. F. A. territory, commission basis. 
Address “E. 18,” care American Lumberman, 





WANTED A POSITION FILING BAND SAWS 


Can file for any kind of timber, and guarantee 
strictly first class results. Would prefer employ- 
ment in a foreign country. J. G. GRANBERY, 
2217 Kenmore Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 





POSITION AS SUPT. 


Of woodworking plant in Michigan. Have had 
years of experience, am well qualified and excel- 
lent references. 


Address “D. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 


WANTED TO ESTABLISH CONNECTIONS 
With high grade manufacturers of following—for 
Chicago Trade & Mills—Oak-Gum-Tupelo Trim— 
Oak Flooring-WP-Fir Doors. Will handle on Com- 
mission, have clientele. In writing give details. 

Address “D. 10,’’ care American Lumberman, 








WANTED—PINE PILING CONNECTION 
Lumber concern selling industrial and contractor 
trade wants permanent yellow pine piling connec- 
tion with exclusive territory in Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit and adjoining vicinity. 

STAMBAUGH-FRAMPTON LUMBER CO., 

Youngstown, Ohio 


Retail Lumber Yards 


LIQUIDATION SALE OF PARTNERSHIP 


See liquidation in Business Opportunities. 











HAVE FLORIDA WINTER HOME TO EXCHANGE 


For lumber and fuel business. Wisconsin preferred. 
Address “D. 15," care American Lumberman. 





WTD. TO PURCHASE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


In town not smaller than five thousand population, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, or Iowa, 
Address “‘W. 56,” care American Lumberman. 


Timber and Timber Land 


a 











WANT TO SELL YOUR TIMBER OR 


Timber land? The best way to find a buyer is to 
advertise in the paper that reaches the buyers of 
timber and timber lands. THE AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is the best paper to advertise in when 
you want to sell. Our readers are buyers. AMER- 
ICAN —_— 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. { 


Second Hand Machinery 


SS 








WANTED USED BAND SAWS 
Must be in A-1 condition and not less than ten 
inches wide. Give complete description. 
Address “E, 10,’ care American Lumberman. 
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